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JOTTINGS FROM RUSSIAN 
HISTORY. 


There have been but two dynasties 
in Russia, that of Rurik and that of 
the Romanofis. Michael, the founder 
of the second dynasty, ruled wisely 
and well for thirty-two years, and 
then died, leaving the empire to his 
son Alexis, who, during a reign of 
thirty-one years, proved so humane, 
sagacious and successful a prince that 
he is often called in Russian annals 
“The Father of his Country.” He 
formed an alliance with Poland against 
Gustavus Adolphus, neither country 
being able to cope singly with the vet- 
erans of the Thirty Years War. The 
Swedish king was at last forced to 
submit to terms of peace, Russia, as a 
reward for her assistance, receiving 
vast accessions of territory from Po- 
land, 

Alexis promoted learning and the 
arts, but his efforts to introduce into 
Russia the customs of more civilized 
nations met with but small success. 
Russia had been Asiatic under the Ru- 
riks ; the Romanoffs sought to make 
it European, but progress was slow. 
The people, grossly ignorant, were 
wedded to the old customs and super- 
stitions. Ere long, in Peter the Great 
Was to arise a master mind,who would 
Clvilize them even against their will. 

Feodor, the son and successor of 
Alexis, was a prince .weak in body 
but strong in mind. He instituted 
Many reforms, which his early death 
prevented being fully carried out. His 
alm was internal improvement rather 
than outside conquest. 
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No. 3. 


THE PRIDE OF THE NOBLES 


had become insufferable, the family 
which could show the largest genealo- 
gical record being the most arrogant. 
Feodor, under pretense of correcting 
errors in these records, ordered them 
to be brought to court. Te then con- 
voked an assembly of the highest civic 
and clerical dignitaries of the realm, 
and, in an eloquent harangue, set forth 
the dissensions of which the records 
were so constant a source, and advised 
that they be burned, the names and 
dignities of the noble families being 
first inscribed in a set of books opened 
for that purpose. The desired assent 
was given; the records being heaped 
up in the courtyard of the palace, were 
set on fire, and with them perished 
the ridiculous assumptions of the old 
nobility of Mussia. 


SELECTING THE CZARINA. 


In accordance with Oriental custom, 
the ezar had long been in the habit of 
choosing his consort from among his 
own people. On an appointed day 
the worthiest and most beautiful 
young girls from the noble families 
were invited to the imperial palace 
that the czar, real or apparent, might 
select from them a wife. They came 
in most gorgeous apparel, and were 
entertained with great festivities, last- 
ing often for days. During all this 
time the prince critically and atten- 
tively watched every movement of 
the young ladies, even listening se- 
cretly to their most private conversa- 
tion. At length, having made his 
choice, he seated himself at table with 
his young guests, and there presented 
the favored one with a a handkerchief 
and a ring—dismissing the rejected 
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damsels with rich gifts. Ilis choice 
vas then declared in public, the future 
ezarina receiving the title of crown 
princess. In this manner Alexis had 
chosen two wives. 

Feodor having witnessed the bitter 
feud between the two rival families 
into which his father had married, re- 
solved to choose a wife of another 
nationality. As he had already formed 
a passionate attachment to a Polish 
lady, inclination as well as principle 
led to this decision, The church utter- 
ed its anathemas in vain; the young 
ezar married the lady of his love. 
When, aftera too brief reign of six 
years, Feodor died, * Moscow,” says a 
Russian chronicler, “ was plunged in- 
to as deep mourning as Rome at the 
death of Titus.” Feodor left uo heir. 
Himself the son of Alexis’ first mar- 
riage, he had six own sisters and one 
own brother, Ivan. As Ivan was im- 
becile, he chose his half brother, 

PETER, 

the second son of his father’s second 
wife, Natalia, as his successor. But 
the family of the first wife resolved to 
retain the succession, and Sophia, and 
eldest daughter of Alexis, a princess 
of great beauty and talent, united 
with a courage equal to any emerg- 
ency, contested the crown,—first, in 
the name of her idiot brother, then in 
herown. ‘The Naryskies, the family 
of the second wife, were equally active 
in pressing the claims of Peter, then a 
boy of ten years. 

Sophia at length gained over the 
Strelitz (National Guard) and let them 
loose on the adherents of Peter. A 
‘carnage of three days ensued, during 
which the two brothers of Natalia and 
sixty of her kindred were cruelly mas- 
sacred. Natalia fled from the capital, 
taking with her the boy Peter. It 
is said that for sixty wersts she carried 
him in her arms, the Strelitz follow- 
ing close upon her path. IHler strength 
began to fail,and in her terror and 
despair she rushed into the Convent of 
tue Holy Trinity for sanctuary. She 
had just time to reach the altar and 
place the child upon it, when, with 
vells of savage triumph, the murder- 
ous band entered the convent. One 
of them seized the boy, and was about 
to cut off his head, when the sound of 
horse’s hoofs was heard outside. ‘The 
frightened ruffians fled, and Peter the 
Great was preserved to Russia. 
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Ivan was declared sovereign, but 
idiotic though he was, he had sense 
enough to know his unfitness to rule, 
and begged that Peter be associated 
with him. The request was granted, 
and on the 6th of May, 1861, Ivan and 
Peter were crowned ezars, Sophia be- 
ing chosen regent on account of the 
imbecility of the one and the youth of 
the other. Sophia being now seated 
on the throne, began to take steps 
toward securing its possession. Her 
first step to this end was the banish- 
ment of her half brother in his tender 
years to an obscure village. Here she 
surrounded him by a guard of fifty 
profligate young men, hoping that 
such evil association would so debase 
him, body and soul, as to render him 
untit to reign. The vices of Peter’s 
life—and they were many—tmay be as- 
cribed to these corrupting influences : 
His virtues were his own. 


His EDUCATORS, 


But there were talent and culture 
and honor even hers. To Peter’s guard 
belonged a Lieutenant Timmermann, 
who gave him instruction in military 
science and mathematics ; there was 
also one Lefort, a Genoese, a man of 
depraved morals, but one who well 
knew the world of society and books. 
He had seen much diplomatic service, 
had mastered several languages, and, 
with all his faults, entertained a sin- 
cere friendship for Peter. Ile became 
the young czar’s tutor, and in after 
years, When Peter was at the height of 
his power and greatness, Lefort was 
his most valued counsellor. From the 
fiftv young men, Lefort organized a 
military company, in which Peter first 
learned the art of war. Possessed of 
the highest mental powers, his ad- 
vancement in his studies was wonder- 
fully rapid, and while Sophia sup- 
posed that her young brother, in a life 
of bold carousal, was becoming un- 
fitted to rule, he was really preparing 
himself to be the most efficient and 
best informed of sovereigns. 


HIS MARRIAGE AND TRIUMPH. 


As Sophia was about placing a false 
heir on the throne, the reputed son of 
Ivan, for whom she had negotiated a 
marriage, Peter, at his mother’s solici- 
tations, married a young Polish lady, 
the daughter of Colonel Lapuchin,and 
‘oon after made his appearance at the 
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national assembly. Sophia now be- 
gan to fear the young half brother, 
whom she had despised, and by a 
series of long and wicked intrigues 
she sought to compass his death. But 
Peter at length triumphed, and having 
forced his sister from the throne, cast 
her into prison, where she continued 
to plot against him. Peter assumed 
the reins of government in 1689,— 
when but seventeen years of age,— 
civing the nominal sovereignty and 
precedence to Ivan, who was really 
but a puppet in his hands.  Ivan’s 
mock authority ended at his death in 
1696. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE EMPIRE. 


Peter had learned from Lefort and 
Timmermann how deficient Russia 
was in all that constitutes the moral 
and material greatness of a nation, 
how far behind the other countries of 
Europe ; and his first labors as ezar 
were directed to forining an army and 
navy. In the former work he met 
with rapid success, but not in the lat- 
ter. Itussia was not fitted by nature 
fora naval power; but Peter was de- 
termined that a naval power she 
should be in spite of nature. By the 
offer of large rewards he induced 
skilled naval engineers to come to 
Russia,and under their direction many 
ships were built. Desirous of improv- 
ing his empire in all respects, he sent 
many of the young nobility abroad, 
that they might observe the manners 
and customs of enlightened nations. 
Others were sent away to learn the 
artof war. At length Peter was re- 
solved to travel himself. 


HIS FIRST TOUR. 


He was twenty-four years of age 
when he first set out on this tour of 
information. It was at 
question of most vital importance were 
agitating all Europe— the era of le 
grand monarque Louis the XIV., of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, of William 
the Stadtholder. Peter left Russia in 
the guise of an inferior officer, pro- 
ceeding through Prussia and Hanover 
to Amsterdam, where he took misera- 
ble lodgings near the dockyard of 
Saardom, among ihe fishermen. As- 
suming the name of Peter Timmer- 
ann, he hired out with a shipbuilder, 
Working his regular hours and receiv- 
ing his wages like the other workmen. 
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And yet from his wretched hut at 
Saardom, he kept an eye on the vast 
concerns Of his empire, then at war 
with Turkey, issuing orders to the 
army Which resulted in a signal vic- 
tory. 

from Holland he went to England, 
taking up his residence in the dock- 
yards at Deptford, where he was 
known as ** Captain Peter.” Many 
stories are told of his life here—of the 
zeal with which he pursued his work 
and his inquiries. He cared nothing 
for the moral advancement of his coun- 
try, but his whole heart was in Rus- 
sia’s material progress. So intense was 
his thirst for knowledge, that, while 
examining some old instruments of 
papal torture in Holland, he expressed 
a great desire to see some one broken 
on the wheel; and when he offered 
one of his own men for that purpose, 
he could not understand why so rea- 
sonable a gratification should be de- 
nied him. | 

From England he went to France, 
thence to Vienna ; and was on the eve 
of going to Venice to inspect the 
navalarmaments there, when he heard 
that Sophia had a second time incited 
the Strelitz to revolt. 
HIS HASTY RETURN 

ACTS OF 


AND SUMMARY 
VENGEANCE. 


Hastening back to Russia in the un- 
governable fury, he took such dire 
vengeance as to make the whole em- 
pire tremble at mention of his name. 
He ordered the entire body of the 
Strelitz to be put to death, and but 
very few escaped the cruel sentence. 
For five months the axe, the gibbet 
and the wheel were in constant activ- 
ity in Russia. With his own hand 
Peter sometimes performed the office 
of executioner. One day with the 
Wine cup in one hand and the axe in 
the other, he smote off twenty heads 
within an hour—one after every bum- 
per of wine. Having reason to sus- 
pect his wife of complicity in the re- 
volt, he gave her the terrible punish- 
ment of the knout with his own hand, 
and then having divorced, banished 
her to the cloisters for life. He had 
never loved his wife, the marriage had 
been one of policy, and when, as a 
member of the old Russian party, she 
opposed his reforms and attempted to 
thwart his plans, a deep hatred against 
her had entered his heart. i 
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Sophia’s sentence was to have her 
head shaved, and be shut up in a con- 
vent forlife. There she lived under 
the name of Marpha, and died broken 
hearted in 1704. 


THE RULING IDEA OF PETER’S LIFE. 


was to make Russia the center of trade 
between Europe and America. To 
attain this end, he must have outlets 
to the Baltic and a canal connecting 
the Dwina and Volga rivers, thus 
opening a communication between the 
seas at the north and the Black and 
Caspian in the south. In pursuance 
of this plan, he in 1708 laid the foun- 
dations of St. Petersburg. The site of 
the future capital was a vast morass 
lying in the midst of pestilential 
swamps, and situated in a climate of 
sixty degrees north latitude, with a 
most rigorous winter lasting eight 
months of the year. No man but 
Peter would have dreamed of found- 
ing acity in such a place. 

Innumerable obstacles, among which 
was an almost entire absence of build- 
ing material, lay in the way ; but Pe- 
ter did not for a moment abandon his 
purpose, and before a year the new 
city contained thirty thousand houses 
and huts. A hundred thousand of the 
workmen are said to have perished 
from hardship and exposure the first 
year. St. Petersburg exists to-day, a 
city of half a million souls ; but high 
as its splendid churches and palaces 
tower toward heaven, just so low do 
their foundations sink beneath the 
earth, for the whole city is built on 
piles, and its very existence is a mir- 
acle,a triumph of the audacity and 
power of man over the implacable 
forces of nature. 


HIS POLICY. 


Conquest was not Peter’s policy. 
His aim was to concentrate the power 
of government, and civilize the peo- 
ple. But he did not think it neces- 
sarv to civilize himself. Though a 
man of vast powers of mind, and, not- 
withstanding his early disadvantages 
of much and varied knowledge, “he 
never learned to govern himself. In 
his furious outbursts of temper he re- 
mained a rough barbarian to the last. 

In one of Peter's campaigns against 
Charles XII., among the prisoners of 
war he had met a young Livonian pea- 
sant girl of seventeen. She came to 
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one of his generals in tears for the loss 
of her husband who had perished in 
the fray, and to whom she had been 
married only the day before. Peter 
first made her his mistress ; in 1707 he 
privately married her, and four years 
after publicly acknowledged her as his 
wife. Upon her marriage and adop- 
tion into the Greek C hurch, her name 
was changed from Martha to Cathe- 
rine. 
CATHERINE 

was remarkable for neither beauty nor 
talent, but she was graceful in person 
and pleasing in manner ; she had also 
creat ood sense, and a temper so 
sweet that she alone could quiet the 
czar in those mad frenzies of passion 
to which he was subject. Her devo- 
tion to Peter was boundless. She ac- 
companied him everywhere, even to 
scenes of war and danger, and her 
courage never faltered in the most try- 
ing hour. It is said that after the 
— of Pruth, so disastrous to Rus- 
sia, Catherine, by her genius, her he- 
roism and her influence over the czar, 
saved the army and the empire. 


PETER’S SECOND TOUR. 


Nineteen years after his return from 
his first travels, Peter again set out, 
and this time Catherine ac companied 
him. sut, though never ashamed of 
his peasant wife. Peter would not take 
her to France and have her subjected 
to the criticisms of the most polished 
and heartless court in Europe. He 
left her behind him in Holland. 

Peter was received everywhere with 
the most profound respect. He knew 
all the languages of Europe, and when 
be chose could regulate his manners 
tu the strictest rule of etiquette. ile 
visited all his old haunts, and that in- 

satiable thirst for knowledge which 
had prompted his first travels was 
with him still. Nothing escaped his 
observation. On his return, he with 
the czarina, visited the royal family at 
Berlin. Frederick of Prussia and 
Peter of Russia had many traits in 
common— the same blunt, soldierly 
qualities, the same contempt for van- 
ity and luxury. But the Prussian 
queen and princesses were beings of 
different mould, and at this court the 
ezar did not escape criticism, as we 
see in the pert letters of the Princess 
Wilhemina. She writes : 

‘When Peter approached to em- 


brace my mother (the queen) her maj- 
esty looked as if she would rather be 
excused. The czar is tall and well 
made: his countenance is handsome, 
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CALAMITY 
This is the natural history of 


but there is in it something so rude as 
toinspire one with dread. Ile was 
dressed like a seaman, in a frock with- 
out lace or ornament. The czarina in 
short is short and lusty, remarkably 
coarse, Without grace or animation. 
One need only to see her to become 
satisfied of her low birth. At the first 
blush you would take her for a Ger- 
man actress. Her clothes look as if 
bought at a doll shop, everything was 
so old fashioned and so bedec ked with 
silver tinsel. She was decorated with 
a dozen orders, portraits of saints and 
relics, Which occasioned such a clatter 
when she walked one would suppose 
an ass With bells was approaching.” 


HIS DEATH. 

But Peter, who might have formed 
an alliance with the highest princess 
of Europe, was always content with 
his Catherine. When at last on the 
8th of January, 1725, he lay dying in 
her arms, he made motions to have 
pen and paper brought him, and with 


trembling hand wrote cut his last 
commands. ‘* Let everything be given 


to”—were the only words that could 
be deciphered, but Catherine and her 
party affirmed that it had been the 
czar’s intention to leave the throne to 
his wife if she survived him ; that with 
this end in view, her public coronation 
had taken place in May of the preced- 
ing year. 


Peter died in the fifty-third year of 


his age, of fever, brought on by reck- 
less exposure in the rescue of a boat 


Which had run aground upon the 
rocks. It was supposed by many that 
he had intended to settle the suc- 
cession upon Anna Petrowna, his 
favorite daughter, a beautiful and 


amiable young princess ; but Cathe- 
rine, by the aid of Meuzikoff, seized 
the government. 


—_—_———  ——~<S— 
CHARACTER can no more be built on 
thought and feeling, than a house can 
be built on air. No truth is ours till 
the arm has given it a local habitation, 
and no emotion passes into a perma- 
nent frame until it determines into 
priuciple.—E. H. SEARs. 


calamity. The changes which break 
up at short intervals the awe rity of 
men, are advertisements of nature 
whose law is growth racial it is 
the order of nature to erow, and every 
soul is by this intrinsic necessity quit- 
ting its whole system of things, its 
friends, and home, and law, and faith, 
as the shell-fish crawls out of its beauti- 
ful but stony case, because it no longer 
admits of its growth, and slowly forms 
a new house. In proportion to the 
vigor of the individual, these revolu- 
tions are frequent,until in some happier 
mind they are incessant, and all world- 
ly relations hang very loosely about 
him, becoming as it were transparent 


fluid membrane, through which the 
form is always seen, and not, as in 


most men, an ‘indurated heterogenous: 


fabric of many dates, 
tled character, 


and of no set- 
in which the man is 
imprisoned. Then there can be en- 
largement, and the man of to-day 
scarcely recognizes the man of yester- 
day. And such should be the out- 
ward biography of a man in time, a 
putting off of dead circumstances, day 
by day, as he renews his raiment 
day by day. But to us,in our lapsed 
state, resting not advancing, resisting 
not co- operating with the divine ex- 
pansion, this growth comes by shocks. 
The sure years reveal the deep, re- 
medial force that underlines all facts. 
The death of a dear friend, wife 
brother, lover, which seem nothing 
but privation, somewhst latter as- 
sumes the aspect ofa guide or genius ; 
for it commonly operates revolutions 
in our way of life, terminates an epoch 
of infancy or of youth, which was 
waiting to be closed, breaks up a 
wanton occupation, or a household 
or style of living, aud allows the for- 
mation of new ones more friendly to 
the growth of character. 


Every fancy that we would substi- 
tute for a reality, is, if we say right, 
and saw the whole, not only false, | “but 
every way less beautiful and excellent 
than that which we sacrifice to it. 
—Sterling. 
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JACK IN THE PULPIT. 


BY JOUN G. WHITTIER. 


Under the green trees, 
Just over the way, 

Jack in the pulpit, 
Preaches to-day ; 

Squirrel and song sparrow, 
High on their perch, 

Hear the sweet lily bells 
Ringing to church. 


Jome hear what his reverence 

Rises to say 

In his queer little pulpit 
This fine Sabbath day. 

Fair is the canopy 
Over him seen, 

Painted by nature’s hand 
Biack, brown and green. 

Green is lis pulpit, 
Green are his bands ; 

In his queer little pulpit 
The little priest stands. 


In black and gold velvet, 
So gorgeous to see, 
Comes with his bass voice, 
The chorister bee ; 
Green fingers playing 
Unseen on wind lyres, 
Bird voices singing, 
These are his choirs. 
The violets are deacons, 
I know by this sign, 
The cups that they carry 
Are purple with wine. 
The columbines bravely 
As sentinels stand 
On the lookout with 
All their red trumpets in hand. 


Meek faced anemones, 
Drooping and sad, 

Great yellow violets, 
Smiling out glad, 
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Buttercups’ faces 
Beaming and bright, 
Clovers with bonnets, 
Some red, some white ; 
Daisics, their fingers 
Half clasped in prayer, 
Dandelions, proud of 
The gold of their hair ; 
Innocents, children, 
Guileless and frail, 
Their meek little faces 
Upturned and pale ; 
Wild wood geraniums 
All in their best, 
Languidly leaning 
In purple gauze dressed ; 
All are assembled 
This sweet Sabbath day 
To hear what the priest 
In his pulpit will say. 


Lo, white Indian pipes 
On the green mosses lie; 
Who has been smoking 
Profanely so nigh ? 
Rebuked by the preacher 
The mischief is stopped, 
But the sinners in haste 
Have their little pipes dropped ; 
Let the wind with the fragrance 
Of fern and black birch, 
Blow the smell of the smoking 
Clear out of the church. 


So much for the preacher, 


The sermon comes next ; 
Shall we tell how he preached it 

And where was the text ? 
Alas, like so many 

Grown up folks who worship 
In churches man-builded to-day, 

We heard not the preacher 
Kxpound or discuss ; 

We looked at the people 
And they locked at us ; 

We saw all their dresses, 
Their colors and shapes, 

The trim of their bonnets, 
The cut of their capes ; 

We heard the wind organ, 
The bee and the bird, — 

But of Jack in-the pulpit 

We heard not a word. 














MEN—IN- 
TO 


HINTS TO YOUNG 
TEGRITY NECESSARY 
SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


BY DANIEL WISE, A. M. 


Integrity signifies incorruptibility, 
soundness of heart, uprightness. A 
man of integrity is always loyal to his 
sense of right. His adhesion to the 
principles’ of rectitude is so strong, 
that nothing can break it. No motive 
is sufficiently powerful to move him 
from the straight line of duty. 
Money cannot purchase his consent to 
awrong action. Pleasure cannot en- 
tice him from the ways of justice. 


The pleadings of love, the yearnings of 


friendship, the threatening of enmity, 
are alike powerless to move his steady 
soul from its purpose to abide faithful 
to its convictions. To the wicked in 
hight places, who would flatter him to 
turn aside from truth, for 
their favor, he indignantly responds, 
“Shall [sell my principles for human 
praise ?—for that 
‘** Wild wreath of air, 

That flake of rainbow, flying on the highest 
Foam of man’s deeds ?’” 

Ever true to his principles, his act- 
ions and his duties are as 





* Consonant chords that shiver to one note,” 


If duty calls him to rise up singly 
in defence of truth, like Noah preach- 


ing to the world of sinners, he stands 
In the noblest sublimity of moral 
character. 


* Like a Druid rock, 
Or like a spire of land, that stands apart, 
Cleft from the main.” 


If exposed to the wrath and violence 
of ungodly men,—if the enemies of 
right raise threatening tempests about 
his head,—if they pour forth floods of 
enmity to wash him from his high 
moral position,—he remains unmoved 
and unawed at his chosen post: 


. tanding like a stately pine, 
Set in a cataract on an island crag, 


When storm is on the heights, and right and 
left, 


the sake of 
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Sucked from the dark heart of the long hilla, 
roll 
The torrents dashed to the vale.” 


The reply of Kossuth, the renowned 
hero of Hungary, furnishes a beautiful 
illustration of this virtue. He had 
escaped the pursuit of the triumphant 
Cossacks, and sought protection at the 
hands of the Sultan of Turkey. Safe- 
ty, wealth, military command, were 
eo offered to him by the Sul- 
tan, provided he would renounce the 
Christian religion, and embrace the 
doctrines of Mohammed, ‘To refuse 
this condition would, for aught he 
knew to the contrary, be equivalent 
to throwing himself upon the sword 
of Russia, which was whetted for his 


destruction. But, with death frown- 
ing in his face, the heroic Kossuth 


‘Welcome, if need 
be, the axe or the gibbet; but curses 
on the tongue that dares to make to 
me so infamous a proposal !” 

In this fact, you see both the nature 
and the moral “subliumity of integrity. 
The soul of Kossuth, long tr Lined to 
a love of truth and right, revolted, 
with indignation, from the bare idea 
of purchasing his life by the sacrifice 
of his conscience. ‘To die loyal to his 
sence of duty, however cruel the mode 
of his death, he regarded as infinitely 
preferable to life, honors, and w ealth, 
with a violated conscience. This is 
integrity. 

An equally striking example is fur- 
nished, in the conduct of Ulric Zwin- 
ole, illustrious master spirit of the 
Swiss Reformation. The Pope had 
given Zwingle asmall pension, and his 
leo: ate was endeavoring to combat cer- 
tain se ruples which the nascent re- 
former indulged on the question of 
retaining it. The spirit of reform was 
beginning to stir within him, anda 
dim presentiment of his ultimate duty 
to attack the Papacy was slowly rising 
in his soul. Hence, he wished to be 
released from all ties which would 
hinder the freedom of his great mind. 
But the papal legate insisted, and 
Zwingie consented to retain ita while 
longer, but added these noble words: 

“Do not think that for any money 
I will suppress a single syllable of the 
truth !” 

Noble Zwingle! Glorious loyalty 
to the sense of ‘duty, which not all the 
wealth of the V atican can induce to 


nobly exclaimed, 
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surrender even a syllable of truth! 
Young man, this, too, is integrity! 

At the risk of being too profuse in 
my illustrations of this point. I will 
introduce yet another, and, perhaps, 
more striking exhibition of this essen- 
tial virtue. 

The interest of the circumstances, 
and the hope that the moral beauty 
they disclose may strengthen the 
voung man’s allegiance to right, shall 
be my apology. 

The government of Scotland had, 
for generations, claimed a jurisdiction 
over the pulpits of the Scottish 
Church, which the latter could not 
conscientiously vield. A recent en- 
forcement of this ancient claim, ina 
particular church, followed by abor- 
tive efforts to secure a reform, led sev- 
eral of its most celebrated ministers to 
a determination to quit the assembly, 
resign their churches, and organize a 
free church, independent of all state 
control, The execution of this pur- 
pose involved the sacrifice of their liy- 
ings, manses, and means of support. 
[It would leave many of them poor, 
houseless, and dependent on the Proy- 
idence of God alone for support. The 
adherents of the state sneered at this 
resolve, and said there was no fear that 
many of them would make such a saec- 
rifice for a mere scruple of conscience. 
The 18th of May 1843, however, prov- 
ed to Scotland and to the world that 
the spirit of the ancient Scottish Coy- 
enanter yet lived in the heart of her 
modern sons. Let us view the scene 
as it transpired on that memorial day, 
in the city of Edinbure. 

The gray old towers of Holyrood 
are alive with the bustle and grandeur 
of reflected royalty. The narrow 
streets are crowded with dense masses 
through which the gorgeous proces- 
sion of the queen’s commissioner can 
scarcely force its way in the cathedral 
church of St. Giles. The levee and 
sermon past, the royal commissioner 
proceeds to St. Andrew’s, to meet the 
General Assembly. Amidst the anx- 
ious beatings of many hearts, the 
house is called to order. 

Prayer is next offered, and is follow- 
ed by a brief, deep silence. Then. the 
polished and classic Welsh, who is 
moderator, ‘his pure and glowing 
spirit shining througii his fragile body 
like a lamp through a vase of alabas- 
ter,” rises to his seat. With a firm, 
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unfaltering voice, he utters a noble 
protest against the proceedings of the 
state. Then, laying his protest on the 

table, and bowing to the commission- 
er, he walks toward the eastern door, 
This movement raises the interest of 
the Assembly to its highest pitch : for, 
who could say how many would abide 
true to principle and right, in that 
stern hour of trial? Who will follow 
the dauntless Welsh ? Iirst, the 
white-haired Chalmers, with his ‘‘mas- 
sive frame and iron port, springs to 
his: side.” Another and-¢another of 
Scotland’s most distinguished clergy 
follow him, until the pride and flower 
of the church swell the gathering 
stream. As they pour out of the 
church, “a long-drawn sobbing sigh, a 
suppressed cheer of admiration and 
sympathy, sweeps round the church,” 
from the spectators, who gaze in 
solemn wonder at the sight. Dismay 
and astonishment mark the counten- 
ances of the royal commissioner, and 
the adherents of the crown. 

Outside of the church the excite- 
ment is still more intense. Vast masses 
have waited there, for hours, to see if 
the spirit of the old Covenanter yet 
lived in Scotland. ‘ When will they 
come?” has been asked a thousand 
times. 

“They will not come!” has been as 
often answered back by those who 
had no faith in the power of principle. 

“They will come!” has been the re- 
sponse of the old Covenanter soul. 

At length, a door opens,—a cry of 
* Here they come !” announces to the 
multitude, and to the world, that the 
Evangelical Church of Scotland is 
free! Instantly, the whole mass of 
people is in motion. Hats and hand- 
kerchiefs are waved aloft, and ‘‘a shout, 
not loud, but deep and earnest,—a 
shout, the voice of the heart rather 
than of the lip, bursts from the count- 
less thousands” who throng. street, 
door, window, and every house-top. 
The long agony is over. The church 
is safe. Strong men, who had faced 
the roar of battle unmoved, are un- 
strung, and the big tears gush from 
their eyes, as the murmur. “ Thank 

Gcod, Scotland is free!” * Four hun- 
dred of Scotland’s best ministers, and 
as many elders, march through that 
vielding crowd to Tanfield Tall, 
which is crowded to the roof by eager 
spectators. There, the tremulous 
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voice of Welsh leads is prayer, and 
the long pent up feelings of the assem- 
bly burst forth in irrepressible sobs, 
and tears of mingled sorrow and glad- 
ness. Then, that multitude stands up, 
and from “ four thousand voices there 
ascend the high and mournful strains 
of the old Hebrew faith and fearless- 
ness.” 
‘God is our refuge and our strength, 
In straits a present aid ; 
Therefore, althtough the earth remove, 
We will not be afraid.” 


The towers of the Cannon mills 
shake with the thunder of their melo- 
dy: and every heard is nerved with 
holy fervor to lay down all for the 
cross and crown of Christ.* 

The moral granduer of this scene is, 
at least, equal to any recorded facts in 
the history of man! It exhibits the 
moral beauty of integrity. The scene 
owes ‘all its sublimity to the fact 
that those heroic ministers were suf- 
ficiently loyal to their sense of right 
and duty to prefer the loss of all things 
to its violation. And, young man, 
this is the integrity [| wish you to at- 
tain, asa prime element of suecess in 
life. 

One of the first effects of integrity 
is to secure to its possessor the confi- 
dence of society. To have the confi- 
dence of others, is to have influence 
over them; for men _ readily yield 
themselves to the guidance of those in 
whom they confide. Hence, a repu- 
tation for lofty integrity is a better 
capital than gold ;—it is more persuas- 
ive than eloquence ;—it is more pow- 
erful than the sword. A remarkable 
example of its influence is furnished 
in the rivalry of MRobespierre and 
Mirabeau, during the first epochs of 
the French Revolution. 

No two men, perhaps, ever present- 
ed greater contrasts of person, ability, 
and character, than these politicians. 
Mirabeau was of patrician blood; 
Robespierre, an obscure plebeian. 
Mirabeau had the eye of an eagle, the 
port of a lion, the energy of a whirl- 
wind, a voice of thunder, an eloquence 
Which stirred men’s souls, commanded 
the assent of his friends, and terrified 
his adversaries. Robespierre’s eyes 
flashed no fire, his manner was feeble 
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*See Hetherington’s History of the 
Church of Scotland. 
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and uncouth, his voice weak and brok- 
en, his oratory was contemptible, and 
usually passionless. Between such 
men, one would think, there could be 
no rivalry; for, how could Robespier- 
re, vain as he was, dare to compete 
for influence with Mirabeau? But he 
did dare; and that, too, with success, 
as Will appear by the following scene, 
which took place in the celebrated 
Revolutionary Club of the Jacobins, 
where hitherto Mirabeau had reigned 
supreme. 

Robespierre was speaking, one 
night, in the club, against a decree, 
which, through Mirabeau’s influence, 
had that day passed the National As- 
sembly. ‘Though cold and passionless 
in his manner, he, nevertheless, 
brought such severe logic to bear 
against the principles of the decree, 
that the club greeted him with thun- 
ders of applaues. Mirabeau is alarmed. 
Iie sits uneasy in his presidential chair ; 
and at length calls NRobespierre to 
order, saying, “ No one must speak 
against a decree already passed by the 
Assembly !” 

This, the club will not endure. 
Loud shouts for Robespierre to pro- 
ceed resounded through the hall. 
Mirabeau mounts his chair, and affirm- 
ing that the attack on the decree was 
intended to cover an assault upon him- 
self, appeals to his friends, crying, 
‘Help, colleagues! Let my friends 
surround me!” 

This was manifestly an appeal to his 
influence over the club. <A _ few 
months before, it would have brought 
a rampart of some six hundred hu- 
man breasts around him. But that 
night, only thirty responded to his 
call! It was obvious that his influence 
had passed over to Robespierre. 

What was the secret of this change ? 
Let the young men note it carefully. 
Mirabeau had accepted royal gold ;— 
his political integrity had become sus- 
pected ;—and all his high qualifica- 
tions were growing impotent. tob- 
espierre,— cold, selfish, calculating, 
repulsive, as he was,—had contrived 
to acquire a reputation for incorrupti- 
bility. Men betieved that no price 
could purchase his allegiance to repub- 
lican principles; hence, they freely 
surrendered themselves. up to his in- 
fluence, until they placed him at the 
head of that fearful a barbarous revo- 
lution; proving that, even among un- 
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principled men, there is a respect for 
integrity which moulds and leads 
them. 

wet me exhort vou, therefore, voung 
men, to cultivate the loftiest integrity, 
even in connection with the smallest 
matters. Are youaclerk? See to it 
that your minutest entries are strictly 
correct. That you never appropriate 
one cent of your employer’s money or 
property to your own uses. Deal with 
honorable exactness toward all who 
trade at your store or counting-room. 
Eschew all business lies, in selling 
goods. If, in measuring or weighing 
an article, you discern defects which 
lessen its value, boldly make them 
known. Do not permit a dishonest 
employer to compel you to be his in- 
strument,—his too] for doing wrone. 
Let him distinctly understand that you 
do not hesitate between dishonor and 
dismissal. Prove, if need be, by the 
loss of your situation, that you prefer 
an honest crust to a dishonest banquet. 
If you are a mechanic, a farmer, or an 
artist, prosecute your daily tasks with 
the same careful diligence, in the 
absence, as in the presence,, of your 
employer; thus proving that you are 
“no eye-servant,” no mere * man-pleas- 
er,” but a conscientious and dignified 
young man; doing right, not for repu- 
tation’s sake, but “because you love it, 
and from a sense of obligation to 
Almighty God. 

It is by small things that you are to 
acquire a habit of integrity. The dis- 
position of m: inkind is’ to despise 
the little incidents of every-day life. 
This is a lamentable mistake; since 
nothing in this life is really small. 
Every event is * great, for good or for 
evil; because of the untathomable 
mysteries that lie shreuded in the 
growth on earth of an immortal soul.” 
[It isonly by exercising your princi- 
ples in the daily tests of ordinary life 
that you can acquire power to stand 
in an extraordinary and truly difficult 
position. It was only by habitual 
fidelity to his sense of duty, that 
Luther or Zwingle acquired strength 
to withstand the flattering solicita- 
tions of the Pope. None but a mind 
trained, through daily tests, to an in- 
stinctive choiee of right, could, like 
Kossuth, so promptly and unhesitat- 
ingly accepts the gibbet or axe as the 
price of integrity. Any other mind 
would have paused, hesitated, employ- 
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ed mental causistry, and leided.. at 
least, after some excuse for y ielding 4 
principle and saving life. But Kos. 
suth’s mind settled the question as 
soon as it was stated; and thus show. 
ed itself loval, from long habit, to 
virtue and to truth. Be faithful. 
therefore, in that which is least: 
thereby acquiring the power to be 
faithful in that which is great, should 
you ever be called to such a trial of 
your principles. 

Let us enter yonder counting-room, 
A clerk is busy at the writing-desk, 
The merchant sits conversing at the 
table with a brother merchant. The 
porter calls the clerk from the count- 
ing-room. As the door closes, the 
visiting merchant inquires of his 
friend, 

“35 that your « thief clerk, Mr. Grey ? 

“Yes, sir. He is at the head of my 
establishment,” replies the merchant. 

“Indeed! Are you not afraid to 
intrust so young a man with so, high a 
responsibility. 

Mr. Grey smiles, and answers, 

“No, sir. That young man has my 
most implicit confidence. He has 
been with me from his boyhood. I 
have never known him to betray a 
single trust. He identifies his inter- 
ests with mine. He abhors the idea 
of mercantile dishonesty in every as- 
pect; and [ would intrust him with 
uncounted gold.” 

“You are fortunate to have sucha 
clerk. Depend upon it, there are few 
such in our city,” replies the mer- 
chant’s friend, as, deeply musing, he 
retires from the counting-room. The 
conversation has strongly impressed 
his mind. He conducts an extensive 
business; and, being somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, is desirous of finding a 
young p itner. The high commenda- 
tion of Mr. Grey’s clerk has fixed his 
attention. He resolves to observe him, 
and, at a suitable opportunity, if satis- 
fied, secure his services. The result is, 
that the young clerk became first his 
partner, and subsequently the owner 
of the business; thus sec — profit 
and advancement, as the reward of 
his integrity. 








Hr wiose youth is over-fastidious 
and exclusive, will never be a person 
of wide and generous culture. 
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HEAVENLY SUNSHINE. 
BY BONAR. 


Sunshine of God, in Thee my soul 
Would find her Summer day; 

Oh sunshine of the love of God, 
Thou leadest none astray. 

Clear sunshine of the Book of God, 
Light up my shaded way ; 

Bright sunshine of the cross of Christ, 
For ever with me stay. 


Fair sunshine of eternal life, 
Shed down on me Thy ray; 
All mist and shadow dissipate, 
All gloomy fears allay. 
Within this clouded soul.of mine 
Rule Thou with blessed sway ; 
Thy radiant sweetness o’er each path 
Of shaded life display. 
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CRIME IN ENGLAND. 


The following interesting informa- 
tion is from the address of the Right 
Hon. H. Bruce, Home Secretary, at 
the recent International Prison Con- 
gress, held in London, at which the 
United States was prominently repre- 
sented by General Pillsbury, of Al- 
bany, Dr. Wines and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Mr. Bruce said : 

“It isa great satisfaction to me to 
say it is not from any increase of 
crime Which has aroused our anxiety 
that we are here, and I hope the for- 
eign delegates will be a ble to say the 
same of their countries. It is a matter 
for congratulation that, in the 
80 Many apparently conclusive reasons 
to the contrary, there has been in this 
country of late years such an extraor- 
dinary diminution of serious crime. 
Consider for one moment what the 
circumstances are. “A few years ago 
We gave up our system of transporta- 
tion, which sent from eur shores all 
the worst characters. Although it is 
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true that all the convicts were not 
transported for life, we were still able 
to congratulate ourselves on having 
got rid ofa lar ge portion of our crimi- 
nal population, although it was at the 
expense of colonial contentment. Any- 
how, the fact that we have got rid of 
them was always a matter of congrat- 
ulation. Transportation has now en- 
tirely ceased, and it might ressonably 
be expected that the prisoners who 
were turned loose in the colonies 
would return to their old associations 
inthis country, and thatan augmenta- 
tion of our criminal population would 
be the result. The tacts, however, 
have been entirely different. Year 
after vear we have seen not oniy a de- 
crease of crime, relative to the popula- 
tion, but there has been an actual and 
positive decrease of all classes of crime. 
When the very able director of our 
convict prisons addresses you he will 
be able to show you that eath succes- 
sive year shows a remarkable diminu- 
tion of crime. From what does this 
arise? Lam far from saying it arises 
from the repressive action of the State 
—from either of those measures which 
are taken for the detection and pre- 
vention of crime or its punishment. I 
am quite persuaded that the main 
cause is a different one, and that the 
labors of all good men for many years 
have not been fruitless. I am satis- 
fied that the efforts of those who have 
established industrial schools and re- 


formatories have done much to cut off 


the supply of crime, that the energies 
of those who have encouraged the pro 
motion of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies have prevented the return to 
crime of a vast number of criminals, 
and, in addition to that, we have had 
the spread of education and the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the people, 
which not only led to juster moral 
views, but has also enabled them to 
distribute themselves over the world, 
and therefore escape that one great 
cause of temptation to crime—extreme 
poverty. All these causes, no doubt, 
have had much to do with the diminu- 
tion of crime; but something else is 
also due to an improved police and 
something to the system which has 
been adopted in our prisons. We 
have on all sides the most satisfactory 
evidence both of the advantage of the 
deterrent portion of our system and 
he reformatory portion. We have, I 
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am happy to add, of late years adopted 
the system of training all those pris- 
oners who have been sentenced to 
long periods of imprisonment, not 
only in what we may term intellectual 
knowledge, which is, of course, advan- 
tageous, but also in the learning of 
industrial trades; and, as no doubt 
you are all aware, that system has 
been fraught with the very best re- 
sults. There are some, I know, who 
would carry the reformatory system 
further, and some think the deterrent 
portion of our sy stem is not suf- 
ficiently severe. These are among the 
many questions that you may in a 
gathering of this kind discuss with 
great advantage. I hope the delegates 
will visit our convict establishments, 
thoroughly examine and master the 
system, and fearlessly and openly con- 
vey to us their criticisms on it. For 
this we shall be glad, because it isa 
just and indulgent, and not a panegy- 
ric, Which the government would be 
really thankful “for. The diminution 
of crime in this country, of which L 
have spoken, and upon which we con- 
gratulate ourselves, instead of putting 
us intoa false position of security, will L 
hope, prove a stimulous to fresh exer- 
tions. Much as we have done, we do 
not despair of doing much more ; and 
if we are able to make marked im- 
provements in our systems, we shall 
be glad, indeed, if in any measure we 


can trace them to the deliberations of 


this large and distinguished assembly. 


Sr <g> foe 


FAULTS OF OTHERS. 


It is true that vou have a hasty and 
severe disposition, and a fretful char- 


acter, that is too sensitive to the faults 
of others, and that renders it difficult 
to efface impressions which you re- 
ceive. But it is not vour natural tem- 
perament which God condemns ; for 
this you have not chosen, and are not 
able to change. It may be the means 
of your salvation, if you bear it rightly 
asatrial But what God requires of 
you is, that you actually perform 
those duties for which his grace gives 
you ability. What is required is, if 
you cannot be gentle in your exterior, 
to be humble in your heart; to re- 
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strain your natural haughtiness as sooy 
as you perceive it: to repair the eyj] 
you have done, by your humility, 
The duty you are called to practice, js 
areal, ve ‘nuine lowness of heart upon 
all occasions, it sincere renune i lation of 
self. * . ° * 

A heated imagination, vidle ‘nt feel. 
ings, hosts of reasons, and volle ‘Vs of 
words effect nothing. The right way 
is to act as in the presence of God, di- 

vested of self, doing according to the 
lieht we have what we are able to lo, 
and satisfied with what success |e 
may grant us. This is a joyful state 
of self-oblivion, that few persons un- 
derstand. A word uttered in this 
simplicity and peace producesa greater 
effect, even in external affairs, than all 
the most violent and eager efforts. As 
it is the spirit of God that speaks, it 
speaks with his power and authority ; 
it enlightens, it persuades, it touches, 
it edifies. We seem to have: said noth- 
ing, but we have done everything. On 
the contrary, When we are guided by 
our own natural impulses, we think 
we cannot say enough. We makea 
thousand vain and superfluous reflec- 
tions; we are always afraid that we 
shall not do or say enough. Weare 
excited, we exhaust ourselves, we 
crow angry, we depart from the ob- 
ject, and no good is done. 

Your temperament requires many 
of these lessons. Let the waters flow 
on in their course. Let men be men; 
that is to say, be vain, inconstant, un- 
just, false and presumptuous. Let the 
world be the world ; you cannot help 
it. Let each one follow his own bent, 
and his own ways; you cannot form 
him over again. It is wiser to leave 
men to themselves and to endure them. 
Accustom yourself to unreasonable- 
ness and injustice. Remain at peace 
in the presence of God, who knowsall 
vour trials and permits them. Be sat- 
isfied with doing with calmness, what 
depends on yourself, and let the rest 
be as if it were 
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AMONG thy own friends, those neal- 
est thy heart, thou Inayest some day 
learn how such things can be. Couldst 
thou read thy family history of the 
past or of the coming ‘generation, thou 
wouldst meet guilt, not with harsh- 
ness, but with the dcepest pity. 
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SPEAK 


MARIANNE 


KINDLY. 


FARNINGHAM. 


Speak kindly, oh thou knowest not, 
How much of good or ill 

May be within the little words 
Thou speakest lightly still ; 

How long within the yearning heart, 
Their influence may remain, 

Gilding the life with beams of joy, 
Or shading it with pain. 


Speak kindly ! crushing trials come 
To every pilgrim here, 
And earth, with all its tinsell’d show, 
Is desolate and drear. 
sut kindly, sympathising words 
Bring sunshine, peace and rest ; 
They help to soothe the weary head 
And ease the throbbing breast. 


Speak kindly ! words are registered 
In God’s own book in heaven, 

And oh! remember, not in vain, 
The least of them is given. 

Then earn the blessing of the sad 


While life’s 


short course ve run, 


And pray that thou may’st hear at al 


The Master’s 


sweet ** Well done !’ 


— Se So 


WaHoeveER thinks worthily of God is 
in ds anger of being styled an atheist, 
and whoever would frame his will to 
of the divine one, a vision- 


the rules 
ary, an 


enthusiast, 


or 


Fears and formularies, 
wen from men, are called religion ; 
belief and trust in Providence, truth, 
kindness, equity, mere 


world. 


founded with 


a hypocrite. 
received by 


things of this 


0 ! were they so, were they 
80, indeed! then the confines of this 
World would touch and almost be con- 


the other: 


and our 


hearts and imaginations might every 
day take exercise and repose there.— 


"enn, 
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THE LOWLAND BOY. 


The great grandfather of Hugh Mil- 
ler, the boy L wish to tell you ‘of, Was 
a pirate and built a long, low house at 
Cromarty, with money of which he 
had robbed the Spaniards. In this 
house Hugh was born. The sea winds 
were alwa ys blowing around it, and 
the noise of rolling waves was always 
in the air. 

I think it is a grand thing to live by 
the sea: and when I think about that 
great man Hugh Miller, 1 love to look 
back into his boyhood and imagine 
how he used to chase the waves along 
the shore, and feel their cool rushing 
over his bare feet. IL love to think 
how his ringing laugh and merry 
shout must have echoed among the 
rocks about Cromarty — those very 
rocks that afterward he studied so 
carefully, and told the world so much 
about. It would, please me, too, if | 
could imagine that he made the winds 
loud with sea-songs; for lL love to hear 
boys sing. But the truth is, Hugh 
could never sing a tune in his life— 
poor boy! He tried and he tried, but 
he couldn’t ever remember the name 
of a tune, though he dearly loved 
music, 

Hugh had a grand, handsome father, 
who wasn’t a pirate by any means, but 
was a fighting sailor in the royal na- 
vy; until he had earned money to re- 
turn to Cromarty, buy a sloop, and go 
to trading on his own account. When 
Hugh was five years old, there came 
rushing across the channel a great 
black-winged storm, and his father’s 
sloop went down with captain and 
crew, and not one was saved, so the 
family that had so many times re- 
joiced to greet the sailor father safe 
returned from the sea waves, looked 
in vain for him tocome. The pretty 
sloop that Hugh had learned to know, 
with two white stripes along its sides, 
and two square topsails, never came 
into port again, though he looked and 
longed for it many years, so well he 
loved his father. 

By and by he was sent to school. He 
read in the catechism, and in the Bi- 
ble ; after this he read such wonder- 
ful books (not a word of truth in 
them) as were thought good for boys 
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and girls at that time, * Jack the Giant 
Killer,” * Beauty % and the ” Sin- 
bad the Sailor,” and “ Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Li mp.’ 

But as young Miller grew larger, he 
began to think of better things. He 
had been all the while learning im- 
portant things from fishermen, and 
sailors and old women—every one he 
met he seemed to learn something of. 

Hle used to take a big hammer that 
had belonged to his pirate ancestor, 
and go around breaking up stones 
With it, to see what they were made 
of. Many beautiful things he found, 
shining mica, porphyry, garnet. and 
such things; and he did not mind it at 
all when folks laughed at him, and 
thought he was trying to find silver in 
the stones. 

When he grew older, he learned the 
trade of stoue-mason, and began his 
work in a stone quarry that looked 
out upon Cromarty frith. 

There he kept noticing curious things 
in the rock and the red clay above. 
Long after he wrote a book about 
that very “red sandstone,” that the 
great thinkers of the world consider 
one of the best bocks on geology ever 
written. Geology, you must know, is 
a science that treats of the earth, and 
creatures, and plants as they used to 
be before man lived on it ; for the old 
rocks are full of tracks and remains of 
auninais, fishes, trees and even very 
small leaves, flowers and insects. 

Many men, who found out some- 
thing about these remains, thought 
that the Bible could not be true, but 
Ilugh Miller thought differently ; and 
he studied hard and wrote much to 
prove that his views were right. 

He was a great man and a good one, 
and I think he became such because 
he tried tothink and understand things 
When he was a little, barefooted boy, 
at play upon the lowlands, and by the 
sea. 

ie was very sick at last, and one 
hight he became “out of his head,” 

nd killed himself. Then all the great 
men of the world mourned for him. 
But we know he is well taken care of 
by his Heavenly Father, whom he 
tried so hard to serve and please. 


Beast, 
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WE SHOULD accustom the mind to 
to keep the best company by introduc- 
ing it only to the best books. 


MISCELLANY. 


FOUND 


DEAD. 


a 


bY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


[am weary, worn and old, 
On the pavement hard and bare, 
Shivering in the west wind cold, 
Night frost silvering my hair. 


O, rumseller! let me in. 


Let me sit beside your fire, 
Give me just one sip of gin, 
Lt will nothing more desire— 
See, my garments ane so thin. 
O, rumseller ! let me in. 





Once you used to open wide, 

With a welcoming hand your door, 
| Greeting me with warmthand pride; 
For old time’s sake, I implore. 

Good rumseller let me in. 


I had money once, and home, 
Wife, and pretty babies three ; 

They are gone; what has become 
Ofthem ? I really cannot see. 

| O, rumseller! let me in. 





| Some say I’ve broke her heart, 

(Me! she was my joy of joys !) 
That I did not do my part, 

That the poor house holds my boys. 
O, rumseller! let me in. 


I have given you all my wealth, 
Strength and character, all, all— 
Wife, children, home and health ; 
Iam tottering—I sHaLni FALL ! 
O, rumseller! let me in. 


So the old man wailed and plead, 
So he shivered in despair ; 
In the morn they found him dead 
On the pavement, cold and bare. 
No rumselier took him in. 
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VikTUE does not give talents but sup- 
ply their place. Talents neither give 
virtue, or supply the place of it. 
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THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


ABOUT AN ALMOST UN- 
<NOWN LAND—THE NAYI- 
SLANDS. 


SOMETHING 


GATOR 


Away, far away in the midst of the 
South "bigs ific, in latitude 15° south 
and 171° east longitude, and right in 
the track of the United States, New 
Zealand, and Australian mail steam- 
ers, lies the beautiful Island of Tutu- 
ila, rising in its solitude to an eleva- 
tion of 3,400 feet above the level of 
the sea, and clothed with evergreen 
tropical verdure. To the mariner’s 
eye is presented one of those Eden-like 
seenes rarely to be found on our globe. 
Resting upon the taps of the moun- 
tains are seen the clouds peculiar to 
these regions. The almost perpen- 
dicular sn, from the mountain-top 
to the sea, intersected with beautiful 
valleys, covered with foliage of all 
kinds, with the rain pouring down in 
torrents in one; in the next, the sun 
shining brightly; in a third, the fog 
hurrying from the mountain-top to 
the beach; a fourth is scarcely visible, 
with the many-tinted rainbow form- 
ing an arch across the whole; the 
occan expending ite force upon the 
White coral reet; the long line of 
cocoa-nut trees along the beach, with 
the native villages here and there. 
Away to windw ard are three whale- 
boats, and on the other side of our 
ship, looking right into the harbor of 
Par 1g0 Pango, and coming out to meet 
the Nevada, isa war canoe propelled 
by fifty painted warriors, which ap- 
proaches at almost lightning speed. 
The naked savage on the bow is dane- 
lg his war dance, and as his club 
moves from side to side, the fifty pad- 
dles strike the water. This isolated 
scene, far away from civilization and 
al our associations, forms a picture 
hever to be effaced from one’s mind, 
aud which Hogarth would have tray- 
eled twice round the world to sketch. 
Here man is behind in his natural 
State, Without dress, without art, and 
yet even the inherent medesty of 
mankind is to be found among these 
People; around their loins is a cover- 














ing made from the bark of a certain 
tree, hanging down in shreds about 
twelve inches Jong. They area fine 
athletic people, averaging from five 
feet nine inches high to six feet, weil 
formed and strong. The women are 
particularly good looking, medium 
height, and in their wild simplicity 
adorned with flowers and wreaths. 
The islands of the Samoan group 
have seldom been visited by Europ- 
eans, and, in consequence, the natives 
are unused to our habits and customs. 
Upolo, forty miles to the west of 
Tutulia, stands first among the group 
in point of fertility, having an area of 
1,025 square miles, which may be 
divided into three districts—the west, 
middle, and eastern—raising to about 
1,800 fect above the level of the sea. 
The western slope, from the mountain 
to the sea, is all suitable for cultiva- 
tion, and three-fourths of the middle, 
and two-thirds of the eastern, are all 
susceptible of cultivation ; the soil is 
of the richest kind, composed of de- 
composed vegetable matter, ete. Rains 
are frequent throughout the year, and 
small streams every mile or so, flow 
from the mountains to the sea, afford- 
ing a plentiful supply of water at all 
times. Upolo is certainly the most 
fertile island in the Pacific, more so 
than the Island of Ceylon. In every 
district are to be found figs, dates, 
indigo, tamarinds, cinnamon, nut- 
megs, ginger, taro, bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, yams, bananas, sweet potatoes, 
mangoes, melons, limes, pumpkins, 
pine-apples, oranges, custard-apples, 





citrons, guavas, pomegranates, mul- 
berries, maize, cotton, sugar, rice, 


coffee, ete. 

On this island is situated Port Apia, 
inhabited by perhaps one hundred and 
sixty Europeans, who have chiefly 
found their way their in whaleships; 
a population not likely to develop the 
vast resources of the country, and 
from which little progress might be 
expected, were it not that the United 
States, New Zealand and Australian 
mail line will, in ali probability, call 
at the port of Pango Pango. 

The native population, numbering 
about 26,000, are exceedingly frie ndly 
dispose :d toward white men, and have 
on several occasions sought the protec- 
tion of England and the United States. 
The Island of U polo is governed by 
three Chiefs, who are always disput- 
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ing and fomenting war among them- 
selves. The only law that exists for 
Europeans is a sort of Consular Court 
which is not looked upon with favor. 

The island to the westward of Upolo 
is not quite so fertile, but covers a 
much larger area, and it is estimated 
that there are about 600 square miles. 
It is suitable for coffee, sugar and cot- 
ton. At no distant date these islands 
will become the garden of the Pacific. 
As a central Polynesian depot, the 
harbor of Pango Pango is not to be 
surpassed. Situation almost at equal 
en between the Society Islands 
and New Caledonia 1,800 miles from 
Aue kland, and a little over 3,000 miles 
from San Francisco, in close proximi- 
ty with the Fijiand Friendly Islands 
the Navigators will certainly become 
great in the future development of 
Polynesia. The French have already 
taken steps to form a connection with 
the steamship line now running to 
Australia. By this arrangement all 
the French settlements will be brought 
into immediate communication with 
each other, and reduce the time from 
New Caledonia to France to thirty-six 
days, and the benefit that will accrue 
to our continental railroad, from the 
increased travel and transportation of 
cotton, &c., will be very large indeed. 


— EO OO 


FAULT FINDING. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


T have spoken hitherto of fault-find- 
ing as between husband and wife : its 
consequences are even worse as re- 
spects children. The habit once suffer- 
ed to grown up between the two that 
constitute the head of the family, de- 
scends and runs through all the 
branches. Children are more hurt by 
indiscriminate, thoughtless fault-find- 
ing than by any other one thing. 
Often a child has all the sensitiveness 
and all the susceptibility of a grown 
person, added to the faults of child- 
hood. Nothing about him is right as 
yet ; he is immature and faulty at all 
points, and everybody feels at perfect 
liberty to criticise him to right and 
left, above, below, and around, till he 


es 


takes refuge either in callous hard- 
ness or irritable moroseness. 

A bright, noisy boy rushes in from 
school, eager to tell his mother some. 
thing he has on his heart, and Num. 
ber One cries out,—“O, you’ve left 
the door open! Ldo wish you wouldnt 
always leave the door open! And do 
look at the mud on your shoes! How 
many times must I tell you to Wipe 
your feet ?” 

‘Now, there you’ve thrown your 

cap on the sofa again. When will you 
learn to hang it up ?” 

“Don’t pr’ -our slate there : that 


isn’t the pls. (<* it.” 
“Tow dit. © ur hands are! what 
have you be: ng” 


“Don’t Sit 10 cnat chair ; you break 
the sprinvs, bouncing.” 

‘“ Child, how your hair looks! Do 
go up stairs and comb it.” 

“There, if you haven’t torn the 
braid all off your coat! Dear me, 
what a boy !” 

‘Pon’t speak so loud: your voice 
goes through my head.” 

‘T want to know, Jim, if it was you 
that broke up that barrel that I have 
been saving for brown flour ?” 

“| believe it was you, Jim, that 
hacked the edge of my razor.” 

*Jim’s been writing at mv desk, 
and blotted three sheets of the best 
paper.” 

Now, the question is, if any of the 
grown people of the family had to run 
the gauntlet of a string of criticisms 
on themselves equallv “true as those 
that salute unlucky Jim, would they 
be any better natured about it than 
he is ? 

No; but they are grown up people: 
they have rights that others are bound 
to respect. Everybody cannot. tell 
them exactly what he thinks about 
everything they do. If every one could 
and did, would there not be terrible 
reactions ? 

Servants in general are only grown 
up children, and the same considera- 
tions apply to them. <A raw, un- 
trained Irish girl introduced into an 
elegant house has her head bewildered 
in every direction. There are the ga 
pipes, the water pipes, the whole a 
aphernalia of elegant and delicate con- 
veniencies. about which a thousand 
little details are to be learned, the ne- 
glect of any one of which may flood 
the house, or poison it with foul air, 
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or bring innumerable inconveniencies, 
The setting of a genteel table and the 
waiting upon it involve fifty possibili- 
ties of mistake, each one of which will 
erate on the nerves of a whole family. 
There is no wonder, then, that the 
occasions of fault-finding in families 
are so constant and har: issing ; and 
there is no wonder that mistress and 
maid often meet each other on the 
terms of the bear and the man who 
fell together fifty feet down from the 
limb of a high tree, and lay at the bot- 
tom of it, looking each other in the 
face in helpless, growling despair. The 
mistress is rasped, irritated,despairing, 
and with good res ison : the maid is the 
same, and with equally good reason. 
Yet, let the mistress be suddenly in- 
troduced into a printing office, and re- 
quired, with what little teac hing could 
be given her in a few rapid directions, 
toset up the editorial of a morning 
paper, and it is probable she would be 
as stupid and bewildered as Biddy in 
her beautifully arranged house. 

There are elegant houses which, from 
causes like these, are ever vexed like 
the troubled sea that cannot rest. Lit- 
erally, their table has become a snare 
before them, and that which should 
have been for their welfare a_ trap. 
Their gas and their water and their 
fireand their elegances and ornaments, 
all in unskilled, blundering hands, 
seem only sO many guns in the hands 
of Satan, through which he fires at 
their Christian graces day and night, 
so that, if their house is kept in order, 
their temper and religion are not. 

[am speaking now to the conscious- 
ness of thousands of women who are 
in will and purpose real saints. Their 
souls go up to heaven,—its love, its 
purity, its rest,—with every hymn and 
prayer and sacrament in church ; and 
they come to be mortified, disgraced, 
and made to despise themselves, for 
the unlovely tempers, the hasty words, 
the cross looks, the universal nervous 
irritability, that result from this con- 
stant jarring of finely toned chords 
under unskilled hands. 

Talk of hair-cloth shirts, and scourg- 
ings, and sleeping on ashes, as means 
of saintshin ! thei re is no need of them 
in our countr y. Let a woman once 
look at her domestic trials as her hair- 
cloth, her ashes, her scourges,—accept 
them, rejoice in them,—smile and be 
quiet, silent, patient, and loving un- 
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der them, and the convent can teach 
her no more.; she is a victorious saint. 

When the damper of the furnace is 
turned the wrong way by Paddy, after 
the five hundredth time of explana- 
tion, and the whole family awakes 
coughing, sneezing, strangling,—when 
the gas is blown out in the nursery by 
Biddy, who has been instructed every 
day for weeks in the danger of such a 
proceeding,— when tumblers on the 
dinner table are found dim and streak- 
ed, after weeks of training in the sim- 
ple business of washing and wiping.— 
when the ivory handled knives and 
forks are left soaking in hot dish 


water, after incessant explanations of 


the consequences,—when four or five 
half-civilized beings, above, below, 
and all over the house, are constantly 
forgetting the most important things 
at the very moment it is most neces- 
sary they should remember them,— 
there is no hope for the mistress 
morally, unless she can in very deed 
and truth accept her trials religiously, 
and conquer by accepting. It is not 
apostles alone who can take pleasure 
in necessities and distresses, but moth- 
ers and housewives also, if they would 
learn of the Apostle, might say, 
“When I am weak, then am I strong.” 
The burden ceases to gall when we 
have learned how to carry it. Wecan 
suffer patiently, if we can see any 
good come of it,and say,as an old 
black woman of our acquaintance did 
of an event that crossed her purpose, 
‘Well, Lord, if it’s you, send it along.” 
But that this may be done, that 
home-life, in our unsettled, changed 
state of society, may become peac eful, 
and restful, there is one Christian 
grace, much treated of by mystic 
writers, that must return to its honor 
in the Christian Church. I mean,— 
THE GRACE OF SILENCE. | 
No words can express, no tongue can 
tell, the value of NOT SPEAKING. 
“ Spe ech is silvern, but silence is gold- 
en,” is an old and very precious 
prov erb. 

* But,” say many voices, “what is 
to become of’ us, if we may not speak ? 
Must we not correct our children and 
our servants and each other? Must 
we let people go on doing wrong to 
the end of the chapter : r 

No; fault must be found; faults 
must be told, errors corrected.  Re- 
proof and admonition are duties of 
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householders to their families, and of 
all true friends to one another. 

But, gentle reader, let us look over 
life, our own lives and the lives of 
others, and ask, Hlow much of the 
fault-finding which prevails has the 
least tendency to do any good? ILow 
much of it is well-timed, well-pointed, 
deliberate, and just, so spoken as to be 
efle ctive. 

‘A wise reprover upon an obedient 
ear” is one of the rare things spoken 
of by Solomon,—the rarest, perhaps, 
to be met with. How many really 
religious people put any of their relig- 
ion into their manner of performing 
this most difficult office? We find 
fault with astove or furnace which 
creates heat only to go up chim- 
ney and not warm the house. We say 
it is wasteful. Just so wasteful often 
seem prayer-meetings, church-services, 
and sacraments; they create and 
excite lovely, gentle, holy feelings,— 
but, if these do not pass out into the 
atmosphere of daily life, and warm 
and clear the air of our homes, there 
is a great waste in our religion. 

We have been on our knees, confess- 
ing humbly that we are as awkward 
in heavenly things, as unfit for the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, as Biddy and 
Mike, and the little begear-girl on our 
door-step, are for our parlors. We 
have deplored our errors daily, hourly, 
and confessed that “ the remembrance 
of them is intolerable,” and then we 
draw near in the sacrament to that 
Incarnate Divinity whose infinite love 
covers all our imperfections with the 
mantle of His perfections. But when 
we return, do we take our servants 
and children by the throat because 
they are as untrained and awkward 
and careless in earthly things as we 
have been in heavenly? Does no 
remembrance of Christ’s infinite pa- 
tience temper our impatience, when 
we have spoken seventy times seven, 
and our words have been disregarded ? 
There is no mistake as to the sincerity 
of the religion which the Church 
excites. What we want is to have it 
used in common life, instead of going 
up like hot air in a fireplace to lose 
itself in the infinite abysses above. 

In reproving and fault-finding, we 
have beautiful examples in Holy Writ. 
When Saint Paul has a reproof to ad- 
minister to delinquent Christians, how 
does he temper it with gentleness and 





praise! how does he first make honor- 
able note of all the good there is to be 
spoken of! how does he give assur- 
ance of his prayer and love !—and 
when at last the arrow flies, it goes all 
the straighter to the mark of this care- 
fulness. 

But there was a greater, a purer, a 
lovelier than Paul, who made His 
home on earth with twelve blain men, 
ignorant, prejudiced, slow to learn,— 
and who to the very day of His death 
were still contending on a_ point 
which He had repeatedly explained, 
and troubiing His last earthly hours 
with the old contest, ‘‘ Who should be 
greatest.” When all else failed, on 
Ilis knees before them as their ser- 

vant, tenderly:performing for love the 
oflic e of a slave, he said, “If I, your 
Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one anoth- 
er’s feet.” 

When parents, employers, and mas- 
ters learn to reprove in this spirit, 
reproofs will be more effective than 
they now are. It was by the exercise 
of this spirit that Fenelon transform- 
ed the proud, petulant, irritable, sel- 
fish Duke of Burgundy, making him 
humble, gentle, tolerant of others, and 
severe only to himself: it was he who 
had for his motto, that ‘* Perfection 
alone can bear with perfection.” 

But apart from the fault-finding 
which has a definite aim, how much is 
there that does not profess or intend 
or try to do anything more than give 
vent to an irritated state of feeling ! 
The nettle stings us, and we toss it 
with both hands at our neighbor; the 
fire burns us, and we throw coals and 
hot ashes at all and sundry of those 
about us. 

There is fretfulness, a mizzling, 
drizzling rain of discomforting re- 
mark; there is grumbling, a northeast 
storm that never clears; there is scold- 
ing, the thunder-storm with lightning 
and hail. All these are worse than 
useless; they are positive sins, by 
Whomsoever indulged,—sins as oreat 
and realas many that are shuddered 
at in polite society. 

All these are for the most part but 
the venting on ow: fellow-beings of 
morbid feelings resulting from dys- 
pepsia, overtaxed nerves, or general 
ill health. 

A minister eats too much mince-ple, 
goes to his weekly lecture, and, seelg 
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only half a dozen people there, pro- 
ceeds to grumble at those half-dozen 
for the sins of such as stay away. 
‘The Church is cold, there is no in- 
terest in religion,” and so on: a sim- 
ple outpouring of the blues. 

You and I do in one week the work 
we ought to do in six; we overtax 
nerve and brain, and then have weeks 
of darkness in which everything at 
home seems running to destruction. 
The servants never were so careless, 
the children never so noisy, the house 
never so disorderly, the State never so 
ill-governed, the Church evidently go- 
ing over to Antichrist. The ‘only 
thing, after all, in which the existing 
condition®of affairs differs from that 
of a week ago is, that we have used 
up our nervous energy, and are look- 
ing at the world through blue specta- 
cles. We ought to re sist the devil of 
fault-finding at this point, and culti- 
vate silence as a grace till our nerves 
are rested. There are times when no 
one should trust himself to judge his 
neighbor, or reprove his children and 
servants, or find fault with his friends, 
—for he is so sharp-set that he cannot 
strike a note without striking too 
hard. Then is the time to try the 
grace of silence, and, what is better 
than silence, the power of prayer. 

But it being promised that we are 
never to fret, never to grumble, never 
to scold, and yet it being our duty in 
some way to make known and get 
rectified the faults of others, it re- 
mains to ask how; and on that head 
Wwe will improvise a parable of two 
women. 

Mrs. Standfast isa woman of high 
tone, and possessed of a power of 
moral principle that impresses one 
even as sublime. All her perceptions 
of right and wrong are clear, exact, 
and minute; she is charitable to the 
poor, kind to the sick and suffering, 
and devoutly and earnestly religious. 
In all the minutiz of woman’s life 
she manifests an inconceivable precis- 
ion and perfection. Everything she 
does is perfectly done. She is true to 
all her promises to the very letter, and 
so punctual that railroad time might 
be kept by her instead of a chronom- 
eter. 

Yet, with all these excellent traits 
Mrs. Standfast has not the faculty of 
making a happy home. She is that 
most hopeless of fault-finders,—a fault- 
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finder from principle. She hasa high, 
correct standard for everything in the 
world, from the regulation “ot the 
thoughts down to the spreading of a 
sheet or the hemming of a towel; and 
to this exact standard she feels it her 
duty to bring every one in her house- 
hold. She does not often scold, she is 
not actually fretful, but she exercises 
over her household a calm, intlexible 
severity, rebuking every fault; she 
overlooks nothing, she excuses ‘noth- 
ing, she will accept of nothing in any 
part of her domain but absolute per- 
fection: and her reproofs are aimed 
with a true and steady point, and sent 
with a force that makes them felt by 
the most obdurate. | 

[lence, though she is rarely seen out 
of temper, and seldom or never scolds, 
yet she drives every one around her to 
despair by the use of the calmest and 


most elegant English. Iler servants 
fear, but. do not love her. Her hus- 
band, an impulsive, generous man, 


somewhat inconsiderate and careless 
in his habits, is at times perfectly des- 
perate under the accumulated load of 
her disapprobation. Her children re- 
gard her as inhabiting some high, dis- 
tant, unapproachable_ mountain- top of 
woodness, whence she is always look- 
ing down with reproving eyes on 
naughty boys and girls. They wonder 
how it is that so excellent a mamma 
should have children who, let them try 
to be good as hard as they can, are 
always sure to do something dreadful 
every day. 

The trouble with Mrs. Standfast is, 
not that she has a high standard, and 
not that she purposes and means to 
bring every one up to it, but that she 
does not take the right way. She has 
set it down in her mind that to blame 
a wrong-doer is the only way to cure 
wrong. She has never learned that it 
isasmuch her duty to praise as to 
blame, and that people are drawn to 
do right by being praised when they 
do it, rather than driven by being 
blamed when the »y do not. 

Right across the way from Mrs. 
Standfast is Mrs. Kasy, a pretty little 
creature, With nota tithe of her moral 
worth,—a merry, | pleasure-loving 
woman, of no particular force of prin- 
ciple, whose great object in life is to 
avoid its disagreeables and to secure 
its pleasures. 


Little Mrs. Easy is adored by her 
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husband, her children, her servants 
merely because it is her nature to say 


pleasant things toevery one. Itisa 
mere tact of pleasing, which she uses 


without knowing it. While Mrs. 
Standtast, surveying her well-set din- 
ing-table, runs her keen eye over 


eve wrything, and at least bringing up 
with, “Jane, look at that blac ck ‘spot 
on the salt-spoon! f am astonished 
at your carelessness!’—-Mrs. Easy 
would say,“ Why, Jane, where did 
you learn to set a table so nicely ? 
All looking beautiful, except,—ah ! 
let’s see,—just give a rub to this salt- 
spoon:;—now all is quite perfect.” 
Mrs. Standfast’s servants and children 
hear only of their failures; they are 
always before them and her. Mrs. 
Kasy’s servants hear of their successes. 
She praises their good points; tells 
them they are doing well in this, that, 
and the other particular; and finally 
exhorts them, on the strength of hav- 
ing done so many things well, to im- 
prove in what is yet lac king. Mrs. 
Easy’s husband feels that he is always 
a heroin her eyes, and her children 
feel that they are dear good children, 
notwithstanding Mrs. Es asy sometimes 
has her little tifts of displeasure, and 
scolds roundly when something falls 
out as it should not. 

The two families show how much 
more may be done by a very ordinary 
woman, through the mere instinct of 
praising and pleasing, than by the 
greatest worth, piety, and principle, 
seeking to lift human nature by a lever 
that never was meant to lift it by. 
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THE KING OF SWEDEN. 


Charles XV., Louis Eugene, King of 
Sweden and Norway, died September 
iMth. Ile was born May 3, 1826, and 
has been King since the death of his 
father, Oscar L., July 8, 1859. Tle has 
been, all things considered, the most 
liberal IKKing Sweden has had for cen- 
turies. He has beenareformer. He 
abolished, in 1866, the four Cham- 
bers,—one representing the nobility, 
one the Church, one the middle class, 
and the other the peasants,—and has 


had but one Legislature, composed of 


two Chambers, which might be called 
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Lords and Commons. The first of 
these is elected by the Provincial <As- 
semblies, and the other by the people. 
This was in Sweden. In Norwi: ay, the 
right of suifrage was extended, and 
now the Storthing, the Norway Legis- 
lature, meets annually. The King 
was a man of considerable literary 
abilities. le married, in 1850, the 
Princess Louise of Orange. His only 
child, Princess Louise, is married to 
the heir apparent of Denmark. 

With the celebrated Charles XII. of 
Sweden, the male line of the illustri- 
ous Vasa family terminated, in 1718, 
His sister and her husband succeeded, 
when, in 1751, Adolphus Frederick of 
Holstein-Gottorp was called to the 
throne. His son, Gustavus III., an 
able Prince, was assassinated in 17 92, 
and Gustavus LV. became King. This 
monarch was so weak and erratic that 
he was forcibly deposed in 1809, and 
his family exiled and declared forever 
excluded from the succession. Anun- 
cle of Gustavus, Charles XIII., inher- 
ited the crown, and was childless. He 
was the last of the family of Vasa. A 
German Prince, elected as Crown 
Prince, died suddenly, supposed by 
poison. The State then selected Gen- 
eral Bernadotte, who had been one of 
Napoleon’s generals, and made him 
Crown Prince. Charles XIII. resign- 
ed the Government into the hands of 
Bernadotte, and the latter, joining the 
allies against Napoleon, was rewarded, 
in 1814, with Norway, which was taken 
from Denmark and given to Sweden. 
Charles XIII. died in 1818, and Berna- 
dotte became King under the title of 
Charles XLV. John, founding a new 
dynasty. Bernadotte died in 1844, and 
his son, Oscar I., succeeded. Oscar 
was married, in 1828, to Josephine 
Beauharnais, grand-daughter of the 
discarded Empress Josephine’ of 
Irance, by whom he had five chil- 
dren. 

Charles XV. was the oldest of these 
children, and the third King of the 
Bernadotte dynasty. The people of 
Sweden hardly disguised their aver- 
sion to Bernadotte, a foreigner in no 
wise connectted with the previous his- 
tory or royal families of Sweden or of 
Scandinavia. His successors, however, 
have been accepted with more content, 
and, as they have been liberal sover- 
eigns and men of creditable lives, their 
foreign origin has been forgotten. The 





































new King, Oscar LL., is the brother of 
Charles X V., and has long been recog- 
nized as the heir-apparent. Ile is mar- 
ried and has several children, and the 
line is not in danger of becoming ex- 
tinct with him. 
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CRUCIFIXION. 


Tk 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Sunlight upon Judea’s hills! 
And on the waves of Galilee,— 
On Jordan’s stream, and on the rills 
That feed the dead and sleeping sea ! 
Most freshly from the green wood 
springs 
The light breeze on its scented wings ; 
And gayly quiver in the sun 
The cedar tops of Lebanon! 


A few more hours,—a change hath 
come! 
The sky is dark without a cloud! 
The shouts of wrath and joy are dumb, 
And proud knees unto earth are 
bowed. 
A change is on the hill of Death, 
The helmed watchers pant for breath, 
And turn with wild and maniac eyes 
rom the dark scene of sacrifice! 


That Sacrifice !—the death of Him,— 

The High and ever Iloly One! 

Well may the conscious Heaven grow 
dim, 

And blacken the beholding Sun. 
The wonted light hath fled away, 
Night settles on the middle day, 

And earthquake from his caverned bed 
Is waking with a thrill of dread! 


The dead are waking underneath ! 
Their prison door is rent away! 
And, ghastly with the seal of death, 
They wander in the eye of day! 

The temple of the Cherubim, 
The House of God is cold and dim; 
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A curse is on its crumbling walls, 
Its mighty veil asunder falls! 


Well may the cavern-depths of Earth 

Be shaken, and her mountains nod; 
Well may the sheeted dead come forth 

To gaze upon a suffering God! 
Well may the temple-shrine grow dim, 
And shadows veil the Cherubim, 
When He, the chosen one of Heaven, 
A sacrifice for guilt is given! 


And shall the sinful heart alone, 
Behold unmoved the atoning hour, 
When Nature trembles on her throne, 
And death resigns his iron power ? 
O, shall the heart,—whose sinfulness 
Gave keenness to his sore distress, 
And added to His tears of blood,— 
Refuse its trembling gratitude | 


tt 
FRESIL FIELDS FOR 
HEROIC. 


Tilk 


BY DR. JOUN HALL. 


Iferoism consists essentially in hay- 
ing the coolness, courage, and unsel- 
fishness to attempt to do what very 
few wouldventure. The object should 
be better: moreover it must be lauda- 
ble. A burglar runs great risks, but 
we do not dub hima hero. Now we 
venture to suggest a few quite accessi- 
ble situations, in which as the notices 
say, ‘‘enterprising persons of both 
sexes” can distinguish themselves, 
and benefit the community in greater 
or less degree, according to circum- 
stances. The list of openings can be 
extended indefinitely. 

Let all youthful smokers conquer 
the growing habit ; allsnuffers reserve 
their noses for their original uses; all 
masticators of the weed spare their 
mouths and public highways. It is 
unnecessary to discuss here the pro- 
priety or otherwise of these indul- 
gences. It is enough that the victory 
over them demands coolness and ¢ our- 
age, to which many are not equal. 
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Let all young men who have begun 
to enjoy a “friendly glass” forego it 
at once, even though it be presented 
by the fairest h: nds, on the gayest holi- 
day, or urged with varied bantering 
and entreaty at the most brilliant ta- 
ble. 

Let all ladies whose taste and judg- 
ment revolt against absurd fashions ig- 
nore them. Why should free Ameri- 
cans be ruled by the caprices of a few 
modistes, or ordered how to dress by a 
magazine writer whom they would 
not invite to lunch, if known? Spar- 

my. Yetitsubmitsin grumbling 
-tent to i rresponsible tyranny, 
ence is ruinously cestly. Why 
suould Mrs. Smith be required by 
fashion to drag silk, at five dollars a 
yard, through the mud, while poor Mr. 
Smith is at his wit’s end about the ero- 
cer’s bills ? 

Let voung ladies go home at ration- 
al evening hours. Their color, health, 
spirits, lives, in some instances, will 
be saved by such courage. We do not 
sympathize with the cynic who ap- 
proves of this absurd inversion of 
night and day, on the ground that the 
silly women who practice >it are killed 
off, to the gain of society. Many who 
are capable of good things suffer in the 
multitude. Here is a fine occasion for 
feminine courage to rescue endangered 
lives. Where are the Darlings who 
will display it ? 

Let young men wear old gloves, hat 
and coat, till they can honestly afford 
new. It requires uncommon courage, 
but it will have good results. Men 
schooled to such deeds of heroism will 
refuse to indorse bad bills, will not 
vote for scamps, nor kneel in the mud 
to scoundrels who give lavishly what 
they have gained lawlessly, nor take 
with pride the hand of a villain, how- 
ever exalted. 

Let men refuse their names to all 
papers, the contents of which they 
cannot personally vouch for, including 
testimonials, and you may see a dozen 


names to the testifving excellence of 


one whom each of the dozen signers 
will own to be worthless. How are 
they caught ? By being taken each one 
in detail, and each told what the rest are 
going to do. Noone likes to be the 
one to refuse. Hereisa splendid field 
for heroic deeds! Be the one! 


umptuary laws were in favor of 
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THE WIFE. 


BY MRS. LUCY K. WELLS. 


“Sad doom, 
kneel, 
I‘or ever covetous to feel, 
And impotent to bear : 
Such once was hers—to think and 
think 
On severed love, and only sink 


roam anguish to despair. 


at sorrow’s shrine to 


But nature to its inmost part, 
jiad faith refined, and to her heart 
A peaceful cradle given ; 
Jalm as the dew-drops, free to rest 
Within a breeze-fanned rose’s breast, 
Till it exhales to heaven.” 
WORDSWORTH. 

The scene was one of deep and 
mournful interest. The mother evi- 
dently in a deep consumption, and so 
reduced as to be confined to her cham- 
ber, was now, for the first time, to 
avouch the Lord Jehovah to be her 
God, and devote her children to him 
in baptism. She was sitting in an 
sasy chair, pale as the white ‘drapery 
that enveloped her emaciated form, 
save one bright spot upon her cheek, 
whose unearthly bloom told that the 
heart was wasting. The pastor was 
seated by her side, and her children 
were clustered around her. The two 
eldest were daughters, just biooming 
into womanhood; and the saddened 
expression of their countenances show- 
ed that grief and fear were busy at 
their hearts, and formed a melancholy 
contrast to the joyous faces of the 
little ones, who 


“ Knew not, yet, how much they had 
to lose.” 


But where was the manly arm that 
should be her support in an hour 
like this? Where was the eloquent, 
the highly gifted being to whom,some 
few years before, she had vielded all 
the warm affections of her confiding 
heart ? Methought, now, the kind 
tones of that manly voice should have 
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spoken comfort-and cheer: and his 
arm should have sustained her in this 
hour of trial. Alas! he was an inebri- 
ateanda gambler: and now, though 
all were assembled, he was vet linge "= 
ing around = his accustomed haunts. 
He came at length,but with a flushed 
cheek, and an unquiet eye. The 
mother took the vows of God upon 
her: and that father received the little 
ones from her hand, and led them to 
the sacred font. She was calm and 
self-possessed. One tear alone dropped 
from her eye, when she gave the last, a 
sweet infant, to his arms: but what her 
feelings were, no one knew. Hitherto, 


she had buried all in the recesses of 


her own bosom; for, in that slight and 
now wasted form, was a soul formed 
toendure with patient, uncomplaining 
sorrow, and capable of such perfect 
self-control, that, to a careless eye, she 
seemed not to suffer. She had shrunk 
from observation, and lived almost un- 
known even by the villagers around 
her. The only occupation which 
seemed to interest her cultivated and 


delicate mind, was the instruction of 


ler children ; and well did the bud- 
ding graces ‘of those dear ones tell 
what that mother might have been, 
had her virtues been unfolded by the 
cheering sun of prosperity. But a 
fatal blight had fallen upon her cher- 
ished hopes-—poverty had laid its 
withering grasp upon her, exhausting 
toils had depressed her spirits and 
weakened her frame—and now she 
stood upon the threshold of eternity, 
far from the friends of her youth, w ith 
only such a father to whom she could 
confide her little ones. Yes, there was 
another: the ever present Jchovah 
was her God; and surely he will bea 
father to those more than fatherless 
orphans. 
*k K HK % sie K 

Some days had elapsed, and Anna, : 
warm-hearted young girl, who de- 
lighted to watch by the interesting 
sufferer, and minister to her wats, 
was seated by her bedside. ‘ Anna,” 
said > N., * will you read to me ?” 
Anna took up a small volume and 
read the tale of Gertrude, which has 
come down to us from olden times— 
of Gertrude, the devoted, the heroic 
Wife, who stood undismayed by her 
husband during a long night of fear- 
ful agony, while, at the command of a 
tyrant, he was suffering the torture of 
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the rack. Gay as Anna seemed, there 
was a fount of deep feeling in her 
bosom : and, as she read, tears gushed 
from her eyes, and her voice was 
choked by emotion. ‘ Ah,” she ex- 
claimed, ** what sorrows tell to the lot 
of women, in those days of darkness 
and cruelty!” “ True,” replied Mrs. 
N.; “but there are deeper, bitterer 
griefs than hers. Sit nearer to me, my 
dear girl; and ere the clods of the val- 
ley close over this wasted form, L will 
draw aside the veil from my life and 
my heart, that you may see what wo- 
man is sometimes—y es, often called to 
endure, even in this favored Christian 
land. The recital will be but melan- 
choly; yet, to you, I trust, it may not 
be useless. It may teach you to curb 
your excessive sensibility, and to 
watch over the deep, confiding tender- 
ness of your heart, which will expose 
you to acute suffering in this world of 
SOrrow. 

‘You have heard me allude to the 
happiness of my early home. My 
health was delicate, from my infancy; 
and around me clustered the tender 
eares, and fond solicitude of parents, 
brothers, and sisters. Oh, how often 
in later vears have L regretted that the 
confidin, trusting, and warm affec- 
tions of my heart had been so cherish- 

ed! Had it been otherwise—had I 
been trained to more hardihood of 
feeling, and in a spirit of. self- 
dependence, I might, perhaps, have let 
indifference and neglect pass by me 
unregarded. But why do I say this ? 
Dependence, love and gentleness are 
interwoven in woman’s nature ; and if, 
in some rare instances, the hardships 
of her lot compel her to shake them 
from her as incumbrances in her lonely 
course, in parting with them, she 
throws off likewise half the grace and 
loveliness of hercharacter. My father 
was devotedly pious; and often did 
hee ntreat me to give my young heart 
to the Savior. But my sky was then 
without a cloud, and [I could not be- 
lieve that days of darkness would ever 
come upon me, or that I should ever 
need other light to guide my footsteps 
than what beamed from my own do- 
mestic hearth. I fancied the time 
would never come, when the voices of 
my kindred would not speak peace to 
my troubled spirit, and bid every anx- 
ious fear subside. But alas! how little 
I knew of the fearful ca»acities for in- 
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tense agony of soul which Jie hushe a; 

like the sleeping spirit of the tempest, 
deep in the recesses of wom: in’s heart 4 
When the voice of some maste r-spiril 
has awakened those powers to torture, 
no voice, save His, who said to the 
tempest ‘Peace, be still,’ can speak 
peace to the tempest-tosse “d soul of the 
sufferer. To love and to be beloved, 
was a necessity of my nature; yet I 
have seen the time when I felt L clow- 
ing pleasure in the thought that no 
sister Was near to sym): ithize with me, 
and when my gentle mother’s voice 
would have only increased my an- 
euish. 

~ «We lived in extreme ‘lusion : 

and, at the age of eighteen, 1 was as 

ignorant of the world, as if bred ina 

convent. Then it was, that Mr. N., at 

that time a student in college, came 

into our neighborhood, as an instruc- 

tor. I believe the simplicity of my 
character won his heart; and my ad- 
miration of his splendid talents soon 

became a deeper fecling, when [ saw 
the real generosity of his nature, and 
the deep,impassioned tenderness which 
shed a charm over manners at times 
haughty and forbidding. We loved 
and frequented gay society, and con- 
vivial parties; and once my cautious 
father said to me, * | hope, Emma, you 
will have influence enough to induce 
N. to leave the wine-drinking 
friends, of whom he speaks so often. 
L have known habits of intemperance 
thus formed.’ My dear father, he 
drinks nothing but wine, and, surely 
he can be in no danger.’ QO, blind, ig- 
norant, that Iwas! I knew not that 
the bite of the serpent was equally 
deadly, whether twined around the 
brim of a glass of ‘ fourth proof spir- 
its, or closely, secretly coiled at the 
bottom of the sparkling. wine-cup. 
Death—death to the body, the mind, 
and soul—ever follows his fang, and 
in abstinence from EvERY beverage 
where he lurks, is the only safety. But 
I knew it not then, nor did I indulge 
fear for mvself, or distrust for him. 
Secure in his devoted attachment to 
me, [ asked no more. 

“Some years passed before our matrri- 
age; and, during that period, | looked to 
him as a hiding place from the storm, 
acovert from the tempest. I knew 
he would wish to shield me from all 
the ills of life, and, blind in my idola- 
try, I fancied he would possess the 
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power. Oh, Anna, my dear girl, take 
warning from me, and beware of de- 
pending with such entire faith on any 
human being! There is one friend, 
only one, Who can never change, and 
never fail—a_ frie nd who will endure, 
when a mother’s voice is hushed in 
death—who will whisper of rest, when 
brothers are far away, and the soft 
tones of a sister’s love are powerless, 
and will throw around the defenseless 
aud forsaken one the arms of His 
protecting love, when even a husband 
has become estranged and_ heartless. 
but for that friend there was then lo 
place in my affections. 

‘We were married, and came to 
this place with the fairest prospects ; 
and, for a few short months, I was 
happy. Ihad indeed new cares, was 
among strangers, but my husband's 
kindness supplied the place of my 
early friends. He then possessed pow- 
ers of conversation rarely equaled; 
and, when the cheerful evenings came, 
the toils of the day were forgotten, 
while listening, as he spread before 
me the stores of a gifted and highly 
cultivated mind. I saw him, too, car- 
ressed and flattered, and in business at 
the bar, which afforded the promise of 
a princely income; and I willingly 
shut my eyes to the rocks and quick- 
sands by which he was surrounded. 
Principles and habits, more firm than 
his, could hardly have withstood the 
temptations which assailed him. His 
associates at the bar were men whose 
principles were liberal, and their hab- 
its free; and here nothing was seen or 
heard to remind us that we were to 
live beyond the grave. No settled 
pastor-— the § sabbath was made a day 
of pastime —pleasure seemed the only 
object of pursuit, while intemperance, 
with all its kindred vices, stalked 
abroad with unblushing front. I 
shrank with disgust from. the scene I 
witnessed, and fora time 1 fancied I 
should find, in my home, a sacred re- 
treat. But, alas, my peace was in- 
vaded even there. I now found that 


home w as losing its attractions for him 
who was 


‘Mv all of earth, my more than all of 
heaven.” 


THis evenings were no longer spent 
with me - and, when at a late hour he 
would return, his fine mind seemed 
ciouded, and his temper harsh. I won- 
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dered, and wept, and redoubled my 
efforts to please and to soothe him. 
fora lone time, I knew not what to 
fear, but felt a vague, undefined ap- 
prehension, that some dreadful calam- 
itv was impending. But at length a 
friend who thought I might yet have 
power to save him, revealed the aston- 
ishing truth, “My husband was in- 
temperate!” And now the whole 
mystery of the sad change was solved. 
Oh, Anna, | know not yet what the 
pangs of that death I must, soon pass 
through may be—but they cannot be 
more terrible than what I then endur- 
ed. I knew well what was before me; 
[saw the utter wretchedness that fol- 
lowed in the train of intemperance, 
though the half had not been told, for 
the keenest pangs are concealed from 
view—buried deep in the heart of the 
sufferer. INTEMPERANCE! I cannot 
recall, even now, the sound of that 
word in my ears without shuddering ; 
it rung the death knell of all my 
hopes; years of misery were crowded, 
condensed in that single hour of ag- 
ony. I entreated and expostulated : 
but in a little time he scarcely heeded 
me, and my tears were received with 
heartless ridicule, or bitter scorn. He 
sunk down—down; his business was 
neglected; and, in a few years, pov- 
erty stared us in the face. sut for 
that I cared not; my cup of sorrow 
was full before, and nothing could be 
added. Indeed, I almost welcomed 
its approach, in the vague hope that it 
might arrest his ruinous course. My 
days were spent in toil, and my nights 
in hopeless weeping. Ihad then no 
God to go to, no Savior to whom I 
could confide my sorrows. 

* But, at length, the voice of God, 
apparently bade my husband pause in 
his mad career. One of his gay asso- 
clates at the bar became a devoted 
Christian, and faithfully warned him 
of his danger. He was alarmed—con- 
sclence was awakened, and he avowed 
a deliberate purpose to abstain from 
all that could intoxicate—nor that 
alone—he seemed in earnest seeking 
his soul’s salvation. The neglected 
Bible was opened—the house of God 
revisited, while kindness animated his 
countenance, and his tones and words 
were those of earlier and better years. 
His little ones now clung fondly 
around him, and he trod the earth 
With a freer and firmer step, like one 
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released from slavery. Weeks passed 
away in this manner, and my heart 
once more beat high with hope. I saw 
him as he was ere the dark cloud 
overshadowed him, and I felt that with 
him, and for him, I could gladly en- 
dure toil and privation. But then, 


just when I began to feel secure in my 


new happiness, I learned that he had 
once more tasted the fatal poison— 
only tasted—but ah ! that first drop! I 
knew full well the danger. I will not 
attempt to tell you what then passed 
in this bosom. For a while, I was 
stunned by the blow. I thought I did 
not feel it; but there wasa weight at 
my heart, and a fire in my brain. My 
eyes were tearless, and my lips parch- 
ed, as by fever. There he stood, in all 
the pride of manhood, on the crumb- 
ling verge of the precipice; I saw the 
ruin that yawned beneath, and yet 
had no power to rescue—there, with 
all his kindly feelings fresh about him 
and I knew that all would soon be 
scathed and blasted by the deadly fires 
that would burn within him. Icould 
have watched alone by his death-bed, 
had it been illuminated by the cheer- 
ing hopes of the Gospel, and could 
have forgotten my own sorrow in the 
happiness to which he had departed. 
But tnvus to love him, for time and 
eternity —oh, it was, indeed, heart- 
rending, 

‘Since that period, my worst fears 
have been realized. My path has been 
dark and dreary, neither cheered by 
kindness nor hope. Yet he has never 
been abusive; had he been, [ might, 
perhaps, have become indifferent to 
his fate; and, though the world would 
have pitied more, my anguish would 
have been less enduring. But my af- 
fections will linger around him to the 
very last—changed, indeed, from the 
confiding trust of a wife, to the care of 
a mother for an erring and lost child. 
With such feeling, what think you, 
my Anna, was the grief of Gertrude 
compared with mine? She witnessed 
the torture of the body for a single 
night, but the soul was unstained. His 
parting look was one of unchanged 
affection; and when the last agony 
was over, she could tind sweet conso- 
lation in the hope, that the freed spir- 
it had found refuge in that home of 
the blest, whose deep sound of joy no 
mortal ear hath heard. But I stood 
by, a powerless spectator, and saw an 
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immortal spirit writhing in the deadly 

grasp of the destroyer—saw him en- 
during the gnawing and never dying 
worm at his heart whenever he opene d 
his eyes upon his situation—beheld 
his feeble efforts to escape, while, with 
every attempt,the folds of the monster 
were drawn yet tighter around him, 
till, one after another, every kindly 
and virtuous feeling, and all his 
high powers of intellect, were crushed 
and trampled to the dust. This I wit- 
nessed, not for one day or one night 
only, but through long months and 
years of watching and weeping, of 
trembling hope and withering despair. 

I saw all ‘this, yet lived—lived because 
woman is formed to endure, till the 
last drop of her heart’s blood ‘ oozes 
out in bitterness,’ or rather let me say, 
with heart-felt gratitude to Him who, 
in the midst of judgment, remembers 
mercy,L lived,because he had thoughts 
of love toward me. A thousand times 

I wished for death, thinking little of 
the retributions of eternity, “but only 
of the grave as a place of rest for the 
weary and broken-hearted. I*or some 
years, I stood alone. By almost con- 
vulsive efforts, | concealed my feel- 
ings in the presence of others, and 
with a firm purpose that the world 
should never know what I suffered. 
During the day I pursued my avoca- 
tions calmly, and with apparent cheer- 


fulness; night, and my God, alone 
witnessed the intense agony of my 


spirit. Lasked not for sympathy, and 
could not pray. I had heard it said, 
indeed, that religion had power to 
soothe ‘the bitterest griefs. but thought 
it would be powerless i in my case: the 
fountain of all my joys was turned 
into bitterness, and what could it do 
for me? 

“It was after one of those long 
nights spent in hopeless weeping, that 
I opened the volume of inspiration, 
and read the simple narrative of the 
bitter waters of Marah, which were 
healed by the Hebrew prophet, at the 
command of his God. I saw there a 
beam of hope for me: I felt that the 
same power might cleanse, even for 
me, the bitter and troubled fountains 
ofearth. Ithought of that fountain, 
of which, if a man drinks, he shall 
never thirst again. Iseemed to my- 
self like the wegpry and fainting wan- 
derer in the desert. Who seeks for the 
hidden and pure well-springs, only 


SN 


when the common streams are dried, 
and from that hour I longed intensely 
to drink of Bethseda’s waters. Long 
and earnestly did I desire and seek the 
consolations which religion alone can 
give; and blessed be my Savior’s 
name, He has given me his peace—-a 
a peace that passeth understanding— 
such a deep rest and quiet of the soul, 

as I never knew, before I wi s afflicted. 

The bitterness of my snevows is taken 
away, now that I can rest in the sweet 
assurance that they are permitted by 
my heavenly Father. Father, what 
sacred memories cluster around that 
word! The home of my childhood 
rises again before me, with images of 
quiet and peace, and delightful conti- 
dence in the protection and care ofa 
friend, too kind to do wrong, and too 
wise toerr. All this, and more than 
all this, do | now feel toward my 
heavenly Father. It is the filial, un- 
wavering confidence of the child, 
raised from earth by the etherial spirit 
of heavenly faith and love. Prosper- 
ity did not again beam upon my path. 
| have felt all the evils of penury, and 
the exhausting effect of toil far beyond 
my strength; but these things I scarcely 
felt. Indeed, when hope is gone, and 
pride is crushed, and the tempest of 
the soul has subsided to the calmness 
of despair, though the world just then 
begins to pity, the keenest anguish is 
over—the death struggle is past. The 
barbed arrow remains, indeed, to 
rankle at the heart; but the spirit 
closes, in some measure, above the 
wound, and the sufferer yields to the 
sweet influence of human sympathy, 
and the deeper and more abiding con- 
solations of religion. 

‘““My course is well nigh finished; 
sorrow and toil have ripened the seeds 
of consumption that were implanted 
in my feeble frame, and soon shall | 
enter those mansions where sin and 
sorrow are unknown. My helpless 
orphans I can cheerfully leave to the 
care of Him who mercifully calls him- 
self the Father of the fatherless. But 
for one—for the sake of that highly 
gifted, but misguided spirit—I would 
willingly linger still longer on the 
shores of mort: ity, in the hope of yet 
reclaiming him. If it may not be— 
Hleavenly Father, thy will be done.” 
After ashort time, she resumed: “You 
have heard the brief history of my 
life. I told you, at the commence- 
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ment, of one lesson that I hoped it 
might teach you. Is there any other 
‘ystruction or warning which my dear 
girl would draw from the mel: ucholy 
recité al ? 
“Oh, yes, I understand you; you 
nade to Henry ——; I saw you turn 
pale, and your lips quiver ,a few weeks 
“nee, When he described the convivial 
wine-drinking party he had just left ; 
and I marked, too, the mingled sorrow 
aud anger in your countenance, while 
listening to his keen ridicule ‘of the 
thorough going temperance soc icties. 
Alas! | knew not what cause you had 
for sorrow. Something, indeed, I 
knew, but had no suspicion that in- 
temperance in a husband caused such 
deep anguish of spirit. 1 was thought- 
less enough to join in his mirth; but 
forgive ine, dear Mrs. N.; I see now 
the ruin that is suspended over him, 
ad I will never see him more.’ 
“No,my dear Anna, I do not advise 
to that course, immediately. Ile is 
vet young, and you may save him. 
Tell him the story of my life; tell 
him my ill-fated husband began by 
wine-drinking; that it was thus the 
toils were wound around his free and 
noble spirit, till he is crushed, with- 
ered, blighted—a melancholy wreck 
of allhe once was. Perhaps, you may 
convince him of his danger. But if 
you can not—if he can not be persuad- 
ed, from honest conviction of impend- 
ing wretchedness, to enter, with all 
his heart, the ranks of total absti- 
nence, then, as you value all you hold 
dear on earth, resolve to see him no 
hore, but banish him from your so- 
ciety, and his memory from your 
heart.”  * * * : ** 
After this melancholy sabato, 
Mrs, N. failed so rapidly that it was 
evident but a few days on earth re- 
mained for her; and a messenger was 
dispatched with the melancholy tid- 
ings to her distant parents. The aged 
father came alone to take a last look 
of the beloved being whom, in infancy 
and youth, he had so tender ly shield- 
el from the ills of life. What passed 
ittheir parting hour L know not— 
lor the father and daughter held their 
last communing on this side eternity, 
lone. But is there a grey- haired 
lather, or a mother, from whom 
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have departed in the midst of the 
sweet yet exhausting cares of a parent, 
who can not imagine, far better than 
words can tell, the thrilling emotions 
of sucha parting? There are those 
yet living who will remember her 
patience, her 
spirit, and such will readily believe 
that not a word of censure, that no 
tones but those of pity for the author 
of her sufferings, passed her lips. She 
had never murmured; and now, with 
the living portals of heaven open be- 
fore her, she seemed like a pitying 
angel, reluctantly, yet patiently, ling- 
ering awhile on earth. A scene yet 
more trying to the mother’s heart 
remained, in parting from her eldest 
daughter, who was to return with her 
erandfather. The last words of coun- 
sel had been spoken by the, ,mother, 
the iast admonition had fallen upon 
her daughter’s ears, and now they 
were voluntarily to take death’s part- 
ing before the hour of dissolution 
arrived—a harder task, methinks, than 
when the near approach of the dazzl- 
ing glories of the eternal world makes 
earthly objects grow dim to the view. 
To feel that during the last lingering 
days on earth, we shall miss the sweet 
voice of a beloved one—that she who 
received the mother’s first kiss can not 
mark the last look of affection, nor 
receive the last sigh of the departing 
spirit, must add “bitterness even to a 
dying hour. But the sacrifice was re 

quired, and that gentle mother, de- 
pending on an unseen arm for support, 
meekly, yet firmly, met the trial. 
‘Dress me,” said she to her attendant, 
‘in my accustomed dress, and place 
me inthe easy chair. IL would not 
have my daughter remember me as 
clad in the white habiliments of the 
grave.” Her request was complied 
with; and the hectic flush upon her 
cheek, and the unwonted brightness 
of her eye, gave her the look of health 
even on the threshold of the grave. 
Her daughter gazed at her, for a mo- 
ment, with mingled admiration, and 
tunuttered tender ness. ‘* Mother, dear 
mother,” she kcnaed, as she threw 
her arms around her neck, * you will 
yet be well and happy.” ‘“ Yes, in 
heaven, my love,” she replied, feebly 
pressing her daughter to her bosom. 
‘“(Fo, now, my daughter, and may God 
—your mother’s God—go with and 
bless you.” One long, silent kiss, and 
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the daughter has vanished, and the 
rattling of the carriage-wheels which 
conveyed her from her home, fell upon 
the mother’s ear. A slight convulsive 
shudder passed over her frame; but 
she clasped her hands, and closed her 
eyes in silent prayer, and every trace 
of emotion vanis shed from her coun- 
tenance. . ° 

It was a Sabbath evening in autumn 
—the noiseless foot-fall, the hushed 
tones of the voice, and the looks of 
awe and sadness in that abode of sor- 
row, told that the last struggle was 
approaching. The patient sufferer 
awoke from a long and heavy slumber 
which they had feared would be her 
last, and inquired, in a feeble tone, 
for her husband. And where was he ? 
Alas! [know not. He had not been 
watching by her bedside, nor had he 
been seen in the house of God. But 
one who knew his accustomed haunts, 
soon sought him out, and led him out, 
and led him to that chamber of death. 
Hie approached the bedside with a 
careless air, saying, “ Well, how is it 
With you now?” “Tam dying, my 
husband,” she replied, placing her 
thin, pale hand in his. Jie staggered 
back a few paces, and throwing him- 
self into a chair, groaned and w ept 
aloud. The shock had sobered him: 
and now remorse, with her ten thous- 
and talons, was busy at his heart. He 
thought of her as she was when he 
first took her from the warm shelter 
of her father’s home ; he remembered 
the uncomplaining meekness with 
which she bowed her head to the 
storms that beat upon her; and then 
the memory of his own ingratitude for 
love like hers, of the indifference, neg- 
lect, and poverty, which had brought 
her to an untimely death, awoke the 
gnawing of tho undying worm. 
Calm yourself, for my sake, my hus- 
band,” she whispered; “it is the last 
kindness I shall require of you; but, 
for your own sake, remember your 
immortal soul. I can add nothing to 
what I have already said to you. I 
can but pray that a merciful God 
would arrest you in your course, be- 
fore it be too late—for ever too late 
Her children were now brought to 
receive her last blessing. **Come 
hither, my dear ones, * she said, with 
a heavenly smile. ‘Iam going away 
from you, for a little time. "You have 
heard me talk of Heaven as my home: 


my Heavenly Father calls for me now 
and IL am going there; but, if you 
remember my counsels, and love the 
Saviour, we shall soon be together. 
There the inhabitants shall no more 
say, ‘Lam sick; there is neither gip 
nor sorrow: for God himself’ shal] 
wipe all tears from my eyes. Are you 
not willing I should go?” The elder 
children wept bitterly; but a fine 
noble-looking boy, six years of age 
crept close to her, and whispered, 
“Yes, dear mother, you may go; for 
papa ‘makes you cry so often here, 
You won’t weep there any more: and 
may I not gotoo? I won't be afraid 
of the grave, if it is deep and dark, if 
youare sthere; and vou say the Saviour 

vas there once too: so he knows it all, 
wai avill not let the heavy clods 
hurt me.” ‘No, my dear children, 
nothing can harm you, if you are fol- 
lowers of that which is good. Re- 
member this, if you are ever in sad- 
ness—remember, and may God AI- 
mighty watch over and ‘bless "—her 
voice was choked—one convulsive 
shudder of the frame—one gasp for 
breath, anil all was over. 

Her body was consigned to its last 
resting- plice in the village church- 
vard; “while that father, with an un- 

sauair step, and flushed face, led by 
by the hand ot his daughter, who 
seemed to feel that she was now, in- 
deed, more than anorphan. The little 
ones followed two and two; and, as 
the procession passed, the traveler 
turned aside, and waited with uncoy- 
ered head, and that reverence which 
erief ever ’ commands from the human 
heart. The rattling of the clods rie 
the coffin, usually so mournful, 
breaking the last tie that Naked i 
the departed, Was now a _ pleasant 
sound. Thou art safe, at last, gentle 
sufferer: meekly didst thou drain the 
bitter cup which was presented to thy 
lips ; and now thou dost drink of the 
river of the water of life, which flow 
from the throne of God. ‘Thy soul 
bathes itself in that fountain with a 
contented and peaceful delight, and 
shall never more know the vy ‘ain thirst- 
ing of an immortal spirit, for happiness 
that this world can never bestow. 
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EpvcaTIon should bring to light the 
ideal of the individual. 
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THE VIPER. 


, window in the heaven was set ajar, 
When all unseen by the sentinel star, | 
An angel slipped out from her jasper 


throne | 
And wandering down to the world | 
alone, 


She watched the children of men in 
the race 

For fashion and fame, for power and 
place. 


She saw how the miser could hoard up 
his gold 

And leave his own kindred to die in 
the cold; 

She saw how the scholar bent o’er his 
books 

Till the seal of death’s angel was seen 
in his looks 

She saw how a warrior, in hope of re- 
nown, 

The lives of the people like clover 
mowed down. 


She saw how the maiden by selfish- 
ness cursed ; 

Though by flatterers blessed, by her 
victims was cursed. 

She saw crime-stained culprits in pul- 
pit and pew 

And the falseness of those who had 
sworn to be true, 

In the ships on the sea, in the houses 
on land, : 

The touch or the tempter was ever at 
hand. 


Inthe links of the chain were life’s 
phases all told, 

Both the good and the true, with the 
base and the bold, 

And the shadow of sin like a firma- 
mament hung 

O’er the crutches of age and the steps 
of the young. 
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And the tears of the sorrowing flowed 
like a wave 

O’er shrines that were broken that love 
could not save. 


But a sorrow far deeper, more fearful 
than all 

The angel had viewed through hovel 
or hall, 

Ilad yet to be seen; where the victims 
of rum 

In the ashes of grief and in sorrow 
were dumb. 

Not long did she wait, ere the trail of 
the cup 

Was seen in its march over faith, love 
and hope. 


And never came tide that in ebb or 
flow ; 

Covered over such love or revealed 
such woe. 

“Q children of men,’ 
te me, 

| “The sorrow of sorrows this sorrow 
must be! 

Beyond all the sorrows that miser can 
make, 

Beyond all the lives that ambition can 
take. 


9 


said the angel 


| “The greatest this, where hope is be- 

reft, 

And the curse of intemperance only is 
left. 

O man, made immortal for loss or for 
gain, 

Why, why touch the wine-cup ? Why 
take to your hearts 

That viper which enters but seldom 
departs ? 

Why call down the shadow to fold you 

in wrath, 

Instead of the sunshine to brighten 

| your path ?” 


—The Nation. 
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ONE WOMAN IN LONDON. 


For months now, a quiet, modest, 
maiden lady, of middle life, has been 
observed in the police courts, sitting 
on the benches reserved for the public, 
who, when a peculiarly distressing case 
came up with reference to some poor 
unfortunate girl, was reported in the 
papers as *e xpressing a desire to re- 
ceive the prisoner, whic h offer was 
gratefully accepted.” The name of 
this quiet person was quite unknown 
to magistrates and public until very 
recentiy. 
these graceless outcasts of her own 
sex, whocame from time to time to 
the surface of the police dock? It 
transpired, a few weeks ago that she 
was a Miss Stride; that early in life 
she had met with ‘ disappointment,” 
and her fortune had been shattered ; 
then, instead of devoting herself in 
sour misanthropy to tea and her cat, 
she took an humble lodging, and set 
out upon her life-journey with one of 
the noblest resolves that ever actuated 
a feminine breast. 

She went out upon the highways and 
byways of vast London—oftenest up- 
on the byways—and brought back to 


her little room one after another of 


those poor, forlorn castaways, who 
throng in sad proc ession in the streets 
of all great cities ; and she shared her 

bread with them—her bed with them ; 
gave them no solemn lectures; but, by 
very loving-kindness, with sisterly 
sympathy, with gentlest, tearful ap- 
peal and encouragement, above all, by 
winning them from despair to hope, 
from hope to amendment and honesty, 
she imparted a new life to what was a 
living death. Her noblest deed was 
her sacrifice. 
some seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
mostly given in charity, and to which 
was added her own and a benevolent 
companion’s pitiful incomes, she gave 
ahome, food, clothes, medicine “and 
doctor’s care, and anew and happy life 
to three hundred and seventy-five girls, 
poor, painted and poisoned, and rag- 
ged-patched wretches. In two-thirds 
(two-thirds!) of these cases the cure 

was complete, the disease wes subdued, 
the new life was permanent and bless- 


ed. And how was it done? “God 
will forgive us everything,” says some 
one, “everything but despair. » Miss 


What could she want of 


Within a year, out of 
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Stride never despaired, were her syp. 
ject the most blasphemous and hideoys 
young virago of the Seven Dials. She 
saw that the y hated the “stuccoed ye. 
formatory and penitentiary system.” 
Her most triumphant reform: ations 
were of females, over whom prison 
chaplains most obdurately shook theip 
heads. They needed indeed, no chap- 
lain, but a sister. And a sister, the 
gentlest, most lovi Ing, most conside rate, 
most tenderly anxious, they found ip 
the * disappointed ” maiden lady, Miss 
Stride. And what potent charin used 
she, what clairvoyance and magnetism 
were hid at the little house, No. 17 
Hart street, Bloomsbury square ? The 
enchantress herself lifts the veil—here 
is what she discovers to us: 

“Tis only through the heart the 
germ of goodness not quite stamped 
from nature, and the knowledge that 
every honest door is not shut ag ainst 
them, that they can realize the possi- 
bility of shaking off a life of vagabond- 
age, and recover the beginning of those 
sentiments of Ww omanly dignity and 
worth erroneously supposed forever 
gone. My home is no refuge or reseue, 
but the quiet unassuming household, 
where I think I may say tr anquility 
from the turmoils of a tumultuous 
world outside exists—the passage to 
commencing life anew.’ 

Well, in doing this work, Miss Stride 
has ‘“f failed, pecuniarly; every rem- 
nant of her once respectable fortune 
has vanished—gone as leaven into hu- 
man lives, making them _ sweet. 
Whereon great-hearted London rises 
and * subscribes for Miss Stride’s re- 
lief; but everybody knows that sub- 
scribing for Miss Stride means saving 
more castaways, lifting more souls out 
of the mire of despair. It seems an 

easy thing to do, this hiring a house, 
sémewhere in a quiet purlieu, fitting 
it with second-hand Kidderminster 
and auction-bought furniture; then 
strolling out in the street speaking to 
the poor, painted woman who goes 
hurrying by with ghastly smiles, ‘and 
inviting “her home to supper and bed; 
but it is really hard, and one must be 
brave and most lowly-hearted to doit. 
Yet that it may be done is very clear; 
and that it has it rewards is certain; 
for in what happy tones does not this 
dear Englishwoman speak. And 4 
London paper says that her plain face 
is luminous with a settled expression 
of cheerful content. 
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If l had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day, 
The words unkind would trouble my 
mind, 
That I said when you went away, 
[had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you useless pain, 
But we vex our own with look and 


tone 
We might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it well might be that never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease! 
How many go forth at morning 
Who never eome at night! 
And hearts have broken for harsh 
words spoken, 
That sorrow can never set right. 


We have careful 
stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest; 
But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with the shade of scorn, 
‘Twere a cruel fate, were the night to 
late 
To undo the work of the morn. 


thought for the 


ae 
OLD CUSTOMS AND QUEER 
PUNISHMENTS IN GERMANY. 


A curious work on the “ humorous 
element in German law,” by O. Gieske, 
has just been published at Berlin. The 
author describes the punishments 


Which were inflicted in various parts of 


Germany, in some cases up to a very 
recent period, with the object of hu- 
Miliating the culprit, and exposing 
him to public ridicule. A common 
punishment was that of going in pro- 
cession through the streets of a town 
or village in a dress covered with im- 
ages of swords, whips, rods, and other 
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implements of corporal chastisement. 
In Hesse, women who had_ beaten 
their husbands were made _ to ride 
backwards on a donkey, holding his 
tail, on which occasion the animal was 
led through the streets by the hus- 
band. This custom existed in Darm- 
stadt up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century,and was so common 
that a donkey was kept always ready 
for the purpose in the capital and the 
neighboring villages. If the woman 
struck her husband in such a manner 
that he could not ward off the blow, 
the donkey was led by the man who 
had charge of him; if not, then by the 
husband himself. 

At St. Goar a miller was allowed a 
certain quantity of wood from the for- 
est belonging to the town, in return 
for which he was bound to supply a 
donkey to the municipality whenever 
required for the chastisement of a 
scolding wife. Another very old cus- 
tom was, that of punishing a hen- 
pecked husband by removing the roof 
of his house, on the ground that ‘a 
man who allows his wife to rule at 
home does not deserve any protection 
against wind and weather.” If two 
women fought in public they were 
each put in a sort of closed sentry box, 
which only left their heads exposed, 
and then posted opposite to each other 
in the marke* place, where they re- 
mained foran hour face to face, but 
unable to use their hands or feet. 

A common punishment for scolding 
women was the ‘shameful stone,” 
which was hung round their necks. 
This stone was usually in the shape of 
a bottle. At Hamburg libellers and 
slanderers were compelled to stand on 
a block and strike themselves three 
times on the mouth as sign of repent- 
ance. This custem still existed thirty 
or forty years ago. In some towns the 
‘‘shameful stone ” was in the shape of 
a loaf, whence the German saying, ‘a 
heavy bit of bread” (ein schwerer 
bisen brod). At Lubec it was in the 
shape of an oval dish, and in other 
places in that of a woman putting out 
her tongue. Such stones were usually 
very heavy ; 
Dortmund and Halberstadt (1348) they 
were to weigh a hundred pounds. 
Those who were wealthy could pur- 
chase exemption from this punish- 
ment with a bag full of hops tied with 
a red ribbon. 


according to the law of 
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OPEN 


THE DOOR 


CHILDREN. 


POR THE erful implements of | soul-winning, 
God, the Hloly Ghost usually breaks 
hard hearts by tenderness.—C. J, 


Spurgeon. 
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Open the door for the children, THE MISCELLANY. 
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Tenderly gather them in— 
In from the highways and hedges, 
In from the places of sin ; 
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Some are so young and so helpless, 
Some are so hungry and cold, 

Open the door for the children, 
Gather them into the fold. 


Open the door for the children, 
See! they are coming in throngs: 


Bid them sit down at the banquet, 
Teach them your beautiful songs, 
Pray to your Father to bless them, 
Pray you that grace may be given, 
Open the door for the children, 
Of such is the Kingdom of Ileaven. 


POWER IN THE HEART. 


The zeal that God excites within us 
is often the means of effecting the pur- 
pose which we desire. After all, God 
does not give conversions to eloquence, 
but to heart. The power in the hand 
of God’s Spirit for conversions is heart 
coming in contact with heart. Truth 
from the heart goes tothe heart. This 
is God’s battle-axe and weapon of war 
in His crusade. He is pleased to use 
the yearnings, longings, and sympa- 
thies of Christian men as the means of 
compelling the careless to think, con- 
straining the hardened to feel, and driv- 
ing the unbelieving to consider. I 
have. little confidence in elaborate 
speech and polished sentences as the 
means of reaching mens’ hearts, but I 
have great faith in that simple-minded 
Christian Woman who must have souls 
converted, orshe will weep her eyes 
out over them, and in that humble 
Christian who prays day and night in 
secret, and then avails himself of every 
opportunity to‘address a loving word 
to sinners. The emotion we feel and 
the affection we bear are the most pow- 


Several articles irom our correspond- 
ents have been laid over for want of 
room, which will appear in due time. 

We trust every friend of the Mrs- 
CELLANY Will be persevering in extend- 
ing its circulation. All who subscribe 
will begin with July. Let all who 
owe be prompt in sending us the 
amount due. 


en Sn 


PRESERVE proportion in your read- 
ing, keep your view of men and things 
extensive, and depend upon it a mixed 
knowledge is not a superficial one; as 
far as it goes the views it gives are 
true; but he who reads deeply in one 
class of writers only his ideas often 
get perverted or narrow, perhaps false. 





Ee RAILWAY. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS. 


On and after Monday, June 24th, 1872, trains 

will run by Chicago time, as follws, viz: 
‘TRAINS EAST. 

Leave South Bend, Ind., at 7 4 Mm and 1:30 Pp mM. 
Battle Creek 4:30 a M and 3:50 P M, 
TRAINS WEST: 

Leave T.ansing at 10:35 4 M and 9:15 P M. 

Batlle Creek at 2P Mand 7PM. 
CONNECTIONS. 

LANSING, with Detroit, Lansing & Lake Mich- 
igan Railroad, for Detroit, Plymouth, Howell, Ly- 
ons, lonia, Greenville, and Howard City; with Jack- 
son, Lansing & Saginaw Railroad, for Jackson, Ma. 
eon, Owosso, Chesaning, St. Charles, Saginaw City, 
East Saginaw, Wenona, and Bay City. 

CHARLOTTE, with Grand River Valley Rail- 
road fer Jackeon, Eaton Rapids, Vermontville, 
Nashville, Hasiings, Middleville, and Grand Rap- 
ids. 

BATTLE CREEK, with Michigan Central Rail- 
road for all points East and West. 

BRADY, with Grand Rapids & Indiana Rail- 
road, for Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Fort Wayne, Stur: 
gis, Kendalville, Mendon, Kalamazoo, Plainwell, 
Wayland, Grand Rapids, Muskegon,Cedar Springs, 
Morley, Big Rapids, Paris, and Clam Lake. 

SCHOOLCRAFT, with Kalamazoo Division of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, for 
Toledo, Adrian, Coldwater, Elkhart, White Pigeon, 
Laporte, Chicago, Three Rivers, Kalamazoo, Alle- 
gan, Grand Rapids, and Muskegon. 

CAS2OPOLIS,with Michigan Air Line, for Jack- 
son, Homer, Union City, Three Rivers, Niles, New 
Buffalo, Michigan City, and Chicago. 

SOUTH BEND, with L. 8. & M.8 RR, for E!k- 
hart, Laporte, Chicago, and all points East and 
West. C. F. MILLER, 

General Sunerintendent. 





